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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. . 


HE discussion of the points in dispute between England 
and America, although very wearisome, is not altogether 
useless. Every man in the United States reads a political 
journal ; and, by degrees, some knowledge of the true state of 
the case will penetrate the remotest settlements of the West. 
lishmen are in general satisfied that Mr. Marcy has 
failed to establish a just ground for the recal of Mr. CRampron ; 
and they are still more fully convinced that, where no offence 
was intended, it is absurd for a complainant to criticize the 
terms of a friendly apology. A war on account of a past 
transaction would, in modern times at least, be an anomaly. 
There is no right, or possession, or principle in issue between 
the two nations ; but the Presment and his advisers profess 
to differ from the English Government in their judgment 
on an historical question. Debating societies may fairly 
exert their ingenuity in maintaining either side of the thesis, 
and may decide whether an intimation that a recruiting 
office was open at Halifax was, or was not, a constructive 
invitation to possible volunteers resident in the United States. 
Asa legal proposition, the question has already been formally 
decided in the negative ; and although the logician or critic 
is at liberty to support a different opinion, he incurs a grave 
responsibility if he backs his paradox with a blow. The 
Halifax office has long since been shut up, and is not likely 
to be re-opened; and it would be hard that England 
should be forced into a war on the ground that Lord 
CLARENDON has not sufficiently expiated the supposed offence 
which he had offered to American dignity. A war, if 
there must be a war, will come to an end at last ; and what 
are to be the conditions of the treaty? The future plenipo- 
tentiaries will scarcely agree upon a formal condemnation of 
an act which will, in two or three years, be wholly forgotten. 
It is true that England has more than once been forced 
into a war in defence of claims which have been thought by 
other States oppressive or unreasonable. In 1781, when 
France, Spain, and Holland had espoused the cause of 
the American colonies, Russia, at the head of the remaining 
European Powers, established the Armed Neutrality of the 
North, in opposition to the English code of maritime law. 
The second American war was undertaken in denial of the 
Right of Search ; and in this instance, also, there was some- 
thing to fight for. The proposition of the Armed Neutrality, 
that free bottoms make free goods—the claim of the Ameri- 
can Government to retain the services of English volunteers 
in their mercantile marine—these were substantial interests 
which might be asserted by arms, and which possibly might 
be established by treaty. In both instances, the claimants 
chose their opportunity when their opponent was involved 
in aformidable and burdensome war ; and the cause which was, 
in the estimation of many, intrinsically just, seemed to have 
the weighty argument of force on its side. But the precedents 
of 1781 and 1812 will scarcely justify a war in defence of 
a barren dogma, undertaken against a State fully armed for 
action, and on the eve of a general peace; nor are the 
results of the former contests encouraging to unreasonable 
antagonists. England has not been accustomed to yield to 
compulsion. At the end of the American war, all the belli- 
gerents acquiesced in treaties which passed over the disputed 
— of maritime law in absolute silence; and the 
nited States Commissioners at Ghent were similarly con- 
tent to leave the original ground of quarrel in abeyance. A 
twenty years’ war would not extort from any English 
Government the admission that we had no right to recruit 
in our own colonies; whilst the offer to abstain from 
exercising the power in a manner which may be obnoxious 


to the United States, has already been made and carried 
into effect. 


Mr. Pierce and Mr. Marcy must be fully aware that 


their countrymen are wholly indifferent to the interference 
of individual citizens in foreign quarrels; and the recruiting 
grievance is, in fact, only pressed because it furnishes an 
opportunity for commencing a practical quarrel. Mr. 
CrampTon may be dismissed on the ground of his alleged 
complicity with Herrz, when it would be difficult to find, in 
the more serious question of Central America, a pretext for 
a personal attack on the representative of England. The 
so-called Monroe doctrine, although it has by no means 
attained the character of a legal proposition, undoubtedly 
expresses an aspiration which is widely popular in the United 
States. The extension of American influence or dominion, 
and the exclusion of European interference, would be thought, 
in many parts of the Union, to afford a sufficient reason for 
a quarrel with England, and the Cabinet of Washington 
would willingly appeal to a national sentiment, instead 
of urging the litigious pretext of the Halifax enlistment ; 
but they are hampered both by the ostensible merits of the 
question and by accidental circumstances. The Treaty speaks 
for itself ; and if its meaning is doubtful, Lord CLARENDON’s 
offer of arbitration can no longer be suppressed or evaded. 
Mr. Bucuanan innocently declares that he never considered 
the proposal formal, and it may be admitted that his own 
answer was by no means serious ; but the English Govern- 
ment could scarcely suppose that the American Minister 
would eventually rest his refusal to arbitrate on the excuse 
that Russia was the only Power competent to decide impar- 
tially between the disputants. 

A further difficulty is created by the inconsistency of the 
Treaty of 1850 with the policy which is most popular in 
America. The English Government is willing to carry out 
the Convention both in letter and in spirit, although it is 
impossible to accept an interpretation imposed under menaces 
of force. There is not the smallest risk of an attempt being 
made to extend English dominion in any part of Central 
America ; and, on the other hand, it will be difficult for 
the American Governnient to abstain from encroachments 
wholly at variance with the terms of the Convention. Before 
many years have passed, the United States will probably have 
been led, by the force of circumstances, to “ occupy, colonize, 
and fortify” many portions of that coast with respect to which 
Mr. Crayton and Sir Henry Buiwer made their unfortunate 
contract. Self-denying ordinances seldom retain their recipro- 
cal validity ; for individuals or States who agree to impose 
restrictions on their own free action, from jealousy of their 
neighbours, generally find it convenient to resume their 
liberty as soon as their object is accomplished. On the 
whole, England will do wisely to connive at an irregularity 
which will inevitably arise ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
PRESIDENT will consult the very interests which he professes 
to maintain by abstaining from pressing the existing dispute 
to a definite issue, for the exclusion of England from the Bay of 
Islands would only consecrate and confirm the agreement by 
which the United States are precluded from aggrandizement 
in Nicaragua. The policy of America will be furthered by 
allowing the treaty to lapse, and if the honour of England is 
maintained intact, no material interest requires her inter- 
ference. 

In a week or two, the American journals will doubtless be 
loud in their condemnation of Lord Da.uouste’s policy in 
India. The annexation of Oude will be unjustly treated as a 
proof of English hypocrisy, when it really but illustrates the 
different standard by which men judge of their own acts 
and of those of others. It is for the good of the East that 
turbulent States should be placed under the control of a 
stronger and more enlightened race; but, in all probability, 
the inhabitants of Oude are fully equal to the half-breeds of 
Nicaragua in intelligence, honesty, and civilization. The 
English race seems destined to govern the American Conti- 
nent, down to the Equator; but the centre of dominion will 
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not be in London. There is no opposition of interests 
between the mother country and her powerful offspring ; and 
it would be idle and vexatioug to resiat the expansion of the 
latter, which will only be earried gn in an offensive and 
quarrelsome spirit so long as it is regarded with jealousy. 
There is, happily, no balance of power to maintain in the 
West. The United States have no rivals on their own con- 
tinent to dispute their supremacy; and if their territory 
extended to Cape Horn, their aggressive power would 
not be more formidable than it is at present. The chief 
error of English policy has consisted in the unfriendly 
feeling with which the aggrandizement of a kindred nation 
has been regarded. So long as our own possessions are 
safe from insult and encroachment, we are in no degree 
called upon to guarantee the fragments of the old Spanish 
Monarchy. ‘The best settlement of the present Central 
American difficulty will be to leave it unsettled ; for it 
matters little to England whether WALKER is hanged as a 
freebooter, or eventually recognised by the Government of 
Washington as President of an affiliated Republic. 

In the meantime, American politicians are fur more 
deeply interested in Kansas than in the enlistments of 1855, 
or the treaty of 1850. The ancient battle of the North and 
South is about to be fought out in the Presidential election, 
and there is reason to hope that England will not be made 
the scapegoat of party irritation. Even the Slavery ques- 
tion will be evaded or compromised by help of the political 
instincts which are the patrimony of the English race. 
The uneasiness which exists at the present moment with 
respect to our relations with the United States proves 
how directly we are interested in the internal tranquillity 
of America; for if the Union is ever seriously threatened, 
efforts will assuredly be made to substitute the excitement of 
foreign war for the more serious danger of a dissolution of 
the Confederation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMERS. 


HE world is, according to the current computation, very 
nearly six thousand years old. On a review of its doings, 
beginning, like Mr. Epnraim Jenkryson, with “Sancuonia- 
tHON, ManetrHo and Berosus,” we may say that universal 
history, down to last Wednesday’s daily newspapers, tells but 
one tale—that of the right man, or whoever considers himself 
the right man, getting, or trying to get, into the right, or 
what he thinks the right, place. To this single struggle all 
loves, hatreds, wars, treaties, truce-breakings, invasions, par- 
titions, emigrations, reforms, Acts of Parliaments and decrees 
of Senates, codes, and revolutions, tend. Sir Joun SHetiey 
has the folly to say that the Administrative Reform Associa- 
tion deserves well of the country for having invented the 
saying of “the right man in the right place.” As to the 
saying, however, it is as commonplace as the thing. Why, 
what is it but exactly what we have been at ever since 
Adam delved? The only difficulty is, that when we have 
the right place, we have not the right man ; and with the 
right man, there is always a sensible lack of right places. 
“Tt was never merry world in England since gentlemen 
came up.” Everybody for everything, and everything for 
everybody, was the Administrative Reform cry in Jack 
Capr’s time—as it was every year before, and has been 
every year since. It came to be realized once, but it was 
only in those jolly Athenian times that the land of promise 
became the land of performance ; and it may be as well to 
remember that the name of the New Jerusalem was Cloud- 
Cuckoo-Town, and its locality somewhere in the land of 
Nowhere. Poor THomas Hoop thought that he had found 
it—at any rate he heard of it. He asks and answers the 
uestion how to get at the new Atlantis—the Fortunate 
Fhe the seats of the blessed and of the blameless 
Ethiopians, where all the gods went to feast, and Jove 
went with them. But his guide-book is not clear; and 
Mr. Moruey has not found the lost chart. It still lives but 
in tradition. 
They say there is a land of fame, 
aintain’d in noble state, 
Where every able man and good 
But tow shall I got there P 


“ Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.” 


On Tuesday night, Messrs. Bett and Rostnson got 
together a few dozen people,.at St. Martin’s Hall, under 
the auspices of the High Bailiff of Westminster, to take a 


friendly ramble down this Crooked Lane. But the newColum- 
buses very soon lost their way; and the meeting, havin 
talked and been talked to about nothing, and having enter. 
tained a motion about fog and mist, on which was moved an 
amendment embodying a shadow—the conveners achieving 
the very appropriate success of carrying “ neither the original 
motion nor the amendment”—* quietly dispersed.” Very 
quietly, we have no doubt, it melted or vanished, and resolved 
itself into space—the process is generally noiseless and unex. 
citing. 

We suppose we shall soon have come—it we have not 
come already—to the last public appearance, or even 
private performance, of the amateur company of which Mr, 
Mortey is stage-manager. Having achieved the notable 
exploit of making a commonplace London architect the 
representative of Bath, by way of illustrating the necessity of 
having the right man in the right place, “ Moonshine and 
Lion are left to bury the dead.” Faithful to itself, however, 
the Society returns to die at home. Having stumbled into 
life after a diligent brooding over Sir Starrorp Norrna- 
core’s Report, the deputation at St. Martin’s Hall delivers 
itself to death with “the Report recently published by the 
Civil Service Commission,” from which it appears that three 
hundred aspirants for public employment were rejected 
because they could not read, write, or spell—or were deficient 
in geography—or were otherwise totally incompetent for the 
public service. From this it seems that, in fact, the wrong 
man is not in the right place. If it is true that one third of 
the applicants for public employment are rejected for gross 
ignorance, it would appear that the occupation of the Asso- 
ciation is forestalled. 

“ But,” says Mr. Beix, “we cannot do without the Admi- 
nistrative Reform Association, because, among those selected 
for honour and preferment, was the late Mr. JoHn Sapietr.” 
Would that BELL wagged his clapper a little more intelligibly! 


‘| So far, however, as we can remember the objects of the Asso- 


ciation—indeed, four lines above this reference to SADLER, 
Mr. Bett himself repeats them—they are to prevent persons 
of influence and rank obtaining places for their sons and 
nephews on account of their social position and ne peng: 
or other interest. These social abuses Bet would cure. 
would open all posts to honest emulation, Every command 
is to be open to the ranks, and everybody shall be free, if he 
can, to rise from the ranks. Yet what is all this theory but 
SaDLEIR’s actual practice? What were his claims but those 
which Mr. Mortey’s Committee delights to honour? Sapien 
was the exact character which, we are told—not perhaps 
untruly—ought to displace hereditary aspirants to public 
employment. If ever there was an ideal, typical, model man 
—diligent, active, and successful in the concerns of life, and 
therefore most likely to prove diligent, active, and successful 
in public affairs—Sap.err realized this notion. Mr, 
Liypsay tells us that the busy banker and the man of 
business is the man for administrative life. Such was 
Sapieir, He is to be devoid of name and family connexions 
—San err had neither. Showing himself to be able to rule 
his own office, he must be of necessity able to rule the com- 
monwealth ; and Sapuerr exhibited all this golden promise. 
He founded banks—he managed companies—he speculated 
profitably. He was the high example of the chairman-director 
class. Never was there so “right a man”—only it happened 
that he was a consummate impostor and gigantic knave. He 
fulfilled all the conditions—he was marked A 1 by common 
consent—he passed a first class examination before the public 
voice, and was appointed to the civil service. But he was 
robber, and unless Mr. Bett has the art of knowing what is 
going on in that hidden world, the heart of man, how would 
he prevent the entrance of a SADLEIR into the sacred band! 
There will always be a dyed sheep in the whitest flock. A 
SaperR will always be getting a gold medal, even under the 
strictest examination papers. There was a JUDAS among 
the Apostles. 


Mr. Bewt then proceeded to charge the existing state 
of things with the infamy resulting “from the exposures 
which had taken place with reference to Government 
contracts.” We thought, in our stupidity, that these 
very abuses resulted from the system which Mr. Beth 
and his friends want to make exclusive in all depart 
ments of the public service. We used to be told last 
year that the State ought to be managed like a large 
mercantile establishment—that the only way to avoid bank- 
ruptcy was to adopt and carry out, in every public depart 


ment, all the received commercial maxims of the counting 
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house. Get your clerks cheap, and make them work hard— 
always have your ships built at contract price, and take your 
freights by tender. Buy in the cheapest market, and avail 
yourselves of unrestricted competition. But even this golden 
rule is no guarantee against fraud. A GrIssELL is quite as 

ible in the sunlight of perfect commercial freedom as 
under the owl-light of jobbery, sheltered by the batwings of 
corruption and favouritism. We get, and always shall get, 
damaged guns and fraudulent wares, even under the purest 
ofsystems. We have had experience of a clerk, trained in the 
strictest sect,and after the most infalliblerules—and he turned 
out a SapLerr. We did the Ordnance business in the most 
approved style of Tokenhouse-yard and Birchin-lane ; yet 
we got check-mated by GrissELL and Co. State affairs were 
managed like a “ business concern,” and what are the results ? 
Just what they are always liable to be, unless we can get a 
successful association for making every man honest and able. 
The Administrative Reform that England wants is to confer on 
every man the seven cardinal virtues and every heroic grace. 
This is the only reform on which we can rely. The Civil 
Service will only be absolutely perfect wher it can get all its 
clerks six feet high, at the flower of their age, with the con- 
stitution of the lion, the virtue of the saint, the incorrupti- 
bility of ARIsTIDEs, and the patriotism of all the gentle- 
men mentioned in Pirutarcu. If this is what the moribund 
Association propose to do, they propose to themselves a very 
amiable aim, aud a purpose both broad and intelligible. A 
good many preachers, and orators, and sages, and philo- 
sophers have tried it before ; but Bett may succeed, where 
prophets and apostles have failed. We can only wish him 
good luck—or better luck next time. 


Mr. Betts drugs having failed to recommend themselves 
to the diseased constitution, the Chartist tries his prescrip- 
tion. Morvey’s alterative being found a very inactive 
dose, the Finan purge is to be administered. Hereupon 
Mr. Bex complains, and “ Mr. Harris, a tutor, or teacher,” 
replies. Bet says, “Let us have a perpetual Class List 
coming out—all England always at paper-work and vivd 
voce—nothing but a universal Tripos. Schoolmasters aud 
Public Examiners are the panacea for every evil of the 
body politic.” But Mr. Harris says that he has exa- 
mined—or, what comes to the same thing, has overhauled 
—the examinations themselves. He, being a tutor, is up to 
the dodge of these examinations and examiners. He can 
assure St. Martin’s Hall that it is all fudge. “The most 
intolerable corruption” pervades the system—exaniivation, 
class lists, and all. “The Five Points” alone can cure the 
evil. So far Mr. Finuan and his friends—this is their amend- 
ment. But this, Mr. Bex hints, amounts to “a species of 
tyranny.” It is monstrous that he can’t quietly sell his nos- 
trums on his own stage, without a rival quack impertinently 
offering his rascally pills and his poisonous draughts. Mr. Betti 
sincerely regrets the difference among Reformers. So do 
we, It is an old tule. We live in the age of iron. AsTR&A 
has quitted the earth. But a good time is coming—only it 
never comes. We will do our best, with Bett and Finan, 
to help it and bring it on. But somehow we fear that we 
shall descend to the shades before those blessed days when 
the whole earth shall be one happy valley, and when every 
man shall be all honour, and every woman all purity. 
That's the sort of Administrative Reform which we want. 
The expiring Association has a very good object—none the 
worse because it is a little old, and slightly vague and 
unattainable. 


THE CONFERENCES. 


‘ie difficulty as to Prussia, which arose at the Paris 
Congress on Saturday last, has, it appears, been over- 
come; and as there can be no doubt that the treaty had 
already been virtually concluded, we may anticipate that the 
formal proclamation of peace will take place in the course of 
avery few days. In the meanwhile, instructions have been 
sent by the respective belligerents to the commanders in the 
Crimea and in the Baltic, not to resume hostilities, on the 
expiration of the armistice, without further orders ; and 
we may consequently regard the war as actually termi- 
nated, even though further difficulties on points of form 
or detail may momentarily impede the completion of 
the definitive treaty. There could, from the first, be little 
doubt that the differences with respect to Prussia would 
be speedily arranged. It certainly would have been a 
glaring anomaly had the principal parties to the nego- 


tiation permitted the successful termination of the Con- 
ferences to be seriously delayed by the interference of that 
Power. <A State which has neither acted in the struggle, 
like England and France, nor even, like Austria, promised 
to act, had no right to cause a risk of renewed hostilities 
which would not have compromised its own neutrality. 
Before Count Watewskr's invitation was forwarded to 
Berlin, all practical impediments to a pacific arrangement 
had been removed ; and it was impossible to imagine that 
the trifling obstacles presented by national jealousies, or by 
the scruples of diplomatists, could influence the final result 
of the negotiations. Any untimely obstinacy on the part of 
Prussia would have gone far to justify the coldness with 
which Lord Patmerston is said to have received the proposal 
for placing the treaty under the collective guarantee of the 
Five Powers. It can never have been supposed that either 
France or Russia would be inclined to propitiate the Court 
of Berlin, at the cost of postponing the withdrawal of their 
armies from the seat of war; and England, from the first 
less solicitous for peace than the other parties to the nego- 
tiations, could better afford to wait until the Congress should 
have found a solution for any difficulties created on a point 
of form. Had the representatives of Prussia proved un- 
manageable, it might have been practicable for the belli- 
gerents, together with Austria, to conclude a peace without 
the formal adhesion of a Government which has hitherto 
stood apart from the quarrel. 


The servile press, in all parts of the Continent, reflects, per- 
haps not inaccurately, the tone adopted by courtiers and minor 
diplomatists with reference to the Powers represented at the 
Congress. Englishmen have long been familiar with the anti- 
pathy to free institutions which expresses itself in affected 
contempt for their country; and we observe with little sur- 
prise that the Russian organs are at present enthusiastic in 
their admiration for France, while at the same time they 
applaud the opposite policy of Prussia. A superficial 
observer might suppose that Europe was on the eve of a 
Continental alliance against the interests of England; but 
no inference could be more utterly erroneous, for though 
sycophants and hangers-on endeavour to flatter the supposed 
prejudices of courts, the policy of statesmen is founded on the 
permanent interests of nations. The Emperor of the Frenca 
has shown that he appreciates the importance of cultivating 
friendly relations with his most powerful neighbour; while, 
in the improbable contingency of a separate alliance between 
France and Russia, Prussia and Austria would necessarily rely 
on the support of England. It may be added that no Power 
is more directly interested in courting our good-will than our 
recent adversary ; and if the Emperor ALEXANDER possesses 
the qualities of an able and beneficent ruler, he will steadily 
pursue a policy which involves no risk of collision with the 
West. It is only for the purpose of checking external en- 
croachments that England can have any motive for thwart- 
ing the efforts of Russia. The increase of the internal 
wealth and population of the vast empire left by NicnoLas 
to his successors will add to the general prosperity of the 
world, and furnish the best security for the continuance of 
peace. Railroads may strengthen Russia in time of war ; 
but the commerce which they will aid in developing 
will furnish a substitute for the excitement of conquest, 
and the introduction of a moderate commercial tariff, framed 
exclusively for purposes of revenue, would soon repay the 
heavy expenses of the war. Landowners would find, in the 
opening of an inexhaustible market for their produce, an 
ample compensation for the discontinuance of their artificial 
manufacturing system. No country in Europe could, with 
more perfect safety, encourage the visits or the immigration of 
foreigners ; for political agitation, even if it were attempted, 
would be rendered impossible by the difference of language 
and of manners. Traders and artisans from the West would 
prepare and educate the middle class, which is as yet almost 
powerless in Russia, and with the establishment of confidence, 
English capital would flow in, almost too readily. The 
latent and unemployed wealth of that vast Empire is only 
second to the resources of America, and labour is cheaper and 
more manageable in the East of Europe than on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The Russian peasant is docile, indus- 
trious, and, by his very nature, a trader; and it is only the 
arbitrary policy of successive Sovereigns that has made a great 
military Power of a community essentially commercial. If 
the Baltic and Euxine are thrown open, the friendship of the 
West will soon become a necessity to Russia; and though 
the carrying trade may possibly fall into the hands of Greek 
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shipowners, the great manufacturing nations will be the 
natural employers and customers of the Eastern agricultural 
population. The Peace Society fell into a grave mistake in 
believing that commercial interests were paramount to all 
political motives and passions; but, while the war has demon- 
strated their error, the truth which they exaggerated still 
retains its importance. Russia has, there is reason to hope, 
been coerced into moderation and prudence. The storm which 
has taken place has in some degree cleared the atmosphere, 
leaving no immediate cause to apprehend its return; and 
although political prophecies are always liable to be falsified, 
there has not for some years been so fair a prospect of con- 
tinued peace as at the present moment. 


Many subordinate points of difference are still unsettled, 
but they will be arranged by diplomacy. The question of 
the union or separate organization of Moldavia and Wallachia 
can furnish no pretext for the renewal of the war. The 
Western Powers have, perhaps, committed an error in 
making the struggle on behalf of Turkey too exclusively 
their own quarrel; and it is to be regretted that the 
energy which was displayed by the Porte at the commence- 
ment of the war has been allowed to subside, while the only 
commander among the Allies who has displayed military 
capacity has been rendered useless as the general of an 
unemployed contingent. In the same spirit, England and 
France may possibly be too little disposed to regard the 
wishes of Turkey with reference to the future arrangements 
of the Danubian Principalities. The real interests of the 
Rouman population will be best promoted by the retention 
of the link which connects their country with the Ottoman 
throne, for Austria and Russia would be far more ready to 
coerce a petty neighbour than to provoke the resentment of 
the Powers who have shown themselves the guardians of 
Turkey. The only direct interest of England in the ques- 
tion of the Principalities is confined to the commercial 
freedom of their ports, and to the secure navigation of the 
Danube. 

A barren controversy has recently been revived by the 
appeal of the friends of Poland to Lord Patmerstoy. There 
is no subject which has been, from the commencement of the 
war, more superficially handled; but there is at present no 
use in maintaining either side of the controversy. Whatever 
might have been the duty or the interest of the Allies, the 
rights or claims of Poland never, in fact, entered into the 
motives of the war, although they may have indirectly acce- 
lerated its conclusion. The careless organs of popular feeling 
demanded the so-called restoration of nationalities, with little 
regard either to the resources or to the interests of France and 
England; and on the other hand, pedants and formalists not 
less prematurely protested against the eventual use of a 
weapon which might have become indispensable. It was 
prudent to abstain from forcing an internecine war upon 
Russia ; but it was expedient that the State which dreaded 
the agitation of the Polish question should undergo the 
sacrifices necessary to avert it. It cannot be known 
whether Poland formed an element in the decision of 
the Court of St. Petersburg to accept the Austrian 
proposals—it is only certain that the Allies insisted 
on no conditions in favour of the conquered provinces of 
Russia. Subject to certain essential limitations, the state 
of things before the war will be renewed by the peace. 
England and France. if they have done nothing for Poland, 
have at least not added to her misfortunes ; and the Emperor 
of Russia may perhaps find means to reconcile to his sway 
a nation which seems to have little prospect of recovering its 
rightful independence. Forty years since, the best Polish 
patriots welcomed an ALEXANDER who promised them a liberal 
government and a national existence, and the pledges which 
were broken by the first Russian King of Poland may yet 
be redeemed by his nephew. 


It is in every way desirable that the conclusion of peace 
should be announced at the meeting of Parliament. If, 
however, unavoidable delays should occur, there is no 
reason to anticipate ultimate failure; for the Plenipoten- 
tiaries assembled at Paris cannot be so incompetent as to 
break down after having accomplished all the difficult por- 
tions of their task. Politicians who look forward must 
turn their thoughts to the results and the necessities of 
peace; and the reduction of military establishments, the 
financial arrangements for winding up the expenditure of 
the war, and the preparation for future Parliamentary con- 
te ts, will fully occupy the attention of any Government 
which may remain at the head of affairs. 


AVERAGE GOVERNMENT. 


¥~< persons are for ever demanding a great statesman. 
They should be asked, however, what they want him 
for? People should consider the use of people. It may be 
well to think what manner of man a commanding statesman 
really is. The description of such a personage divides itself 
into two parts—his disposition and his intellect. What 
the disposition of a first-rate practical man naturally is, the 
reading world has just had unusual opportunities of learning, 
Both ancient and modern times have contributed to its 
illustration. Mr. Grore has given us a description of 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT; and Napo.eov, in his letters to his 
brother, has left the picture of himself. Different as were 
the circumstances and intellect of the two heroes, one might 
fancy that, in both cases, it was the same overbearing cha- 
racter. ‘“ What is the world that it should strive to contend 
against me ?” was the motto of both—in both we see the 
naturalness of the alliance between imperial talents and an 
imperious mind. Men who can govern wish to govern— 
men who can rule will rule. A sense of power animates the 
powerful. Those who have passed their lives in overcoming 
enormous obstacles—to whom “ difficulty is a helper,” and 
whom no adversary can rival—cannot avoid feeling their 
strength. It is proved to them by the whole experience of 
their lives. An intense self-reliance is natural to men who 
can prove an overbearing ability by tangible results—who 
are successful in verifiable action. 

It may further be asked, what we can do with the imperial 
disposition in this country? There are persons who are quite 
aware. By one of those curious fatalities which give an 
interest to intellectual history, the University of Oxford 
has for some years been fertile in novelty and paradox. 
Such are the designs of men. The English people wished 
a centre of tradition for their ancestral belief—they built 
quiet cloisters, they devised dull tutors, they endowed 
mouldering colleges. They wanted a place where nothing 
new would ever be discovered, and where only what was old 
would thrive. The result is a reaction against the past—a 
marked opposition to English ideas. It is not within our 
province to speak of the theological speculations of the past 
twenty years ; but it is very material to our present purpose 
to point out that the last exposed heresy is a hatred of the 
English constitution. The aged Politics of Aristotle have been 
introduced into thediscussion. A Mr.ConGrevE has published 
an edition of them in which he tells us plainly that our consti- 
tutional system is “ effete”— that “ our governing classes are 
incompetent”— that our hope is a despotism popular with 
the lower classes, or, as he phrases it, “a monocratic dictatorial 
power supported by the adhesion of the Proletariat.” The 
accomplished gentleman is possessed with the idea ; and in 
another work, in some lectures at Edinburgh, he bursts forth 
in the midst of the most arid history, with an aspiration 
for the rule of the great Protector. We do not know 
if any gentleman from the banks of the Isis contem- 
plates commencing the career of a CromMWELL. but surely, 
if not, the obvious plan is to apply to NapoLEon THE 
Tuirp. He is a shrewd man—he has the talents for 
empire—and doubtless he would contract to govern England. 
His taste is lavish, and he might be a little dear; but what is 
gold to mind? He would not reign without governing ; 
and under his vigorous rule, admirable lecturers might, 
perhaps, be delicately compressed. 

But, passing from these original speculations, what place 
is there just now for the dictatorial disposition, under the Eng- 
lish constitution? Surely it would be difficult to find. The 
English idea is a committee—we are born with a belief iu a 
green cloth, elean pens, and twelve men with grey hair. In 
topics of belief the ultimate standard is a jury. “A jury,” 
as a living judge once said, “ would decide this, but how they 
would decide it, I cannot think.” As a jury will discover 
everything, a board will determine anything, “We speak,” 
observed Lord Brovenan, “ of the wisdom of Parliament.” 
The whole fabric of English society is based upon discussion— 
all our affairs are decided, after the giving of reasons, by the 
compromise of opinions. What has the overweening dic- 
tator to do here? He is too clever to give reasons, too 
proud to compromise his judgment. He is himself alone. 
A dictator will not save us—we require discussion, ¢X- 
planation, controversy. Of course, at particular crises, all 
this must be abandoned. At perilous epochs, we need 
practically uncontrolled power; and even an_ irritable 
distrust is best allayed bya fresh confidence in a firm and 


lofty mind. If, on the 1st of February last year, there 
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had been a CHATHAM in the country, CHaTHam would 
have been Prime Minister; but he would not have been 
so long. We get tired of being commanded. Long before 
January, 1857, he would have become an “impracticable 
 man”—an Opposition orator. 

The intellect of the enormous statesman is just as unfit 
for our circumstances as his disposition. His characteristic is 
far-seeing originality. In the recesses of his closet, by the 
mere force of his own understanding, he evolves a set of 
measures and a course of policy, years before his age, such as 
the people about him cannot comprehend, such as only 

terity will really appreciate. Of what use is this in the 
House of Commons? That assembly is alive ; and though 
posterity is going to be born, in the meantime there are the 
contemporaries of the great statesman, sitting in tedium, 
discussing the affairs of the nation. The condition of a free 
government is that you must persuade the present generation ; 

- and the gouverenment des avocats, as the Emperor Nicuotas 
called it, has this for its principle—that you must persuade 
the average man. You do not address the select intellects 
of the age, or the more experienced intellect of the next age 
—but the actual rural individual—the dreary ordinary 
being. “It is all very well,” said an able Whig, “for the 
Times to talk of the intelligence of public opinion—that only 
means that the public buy the Zimes ; public opinion, Sir, is the 
opinion of the bald-headed man at the end of the omnibus.” 
— “Do not tell me of Mr. Prt,” said a surviving Tory— 
“Mr. Pirr would have found it a very different thing in these 
days. Mr. Pitt, Sir, would have had to persuade JoserH 
Hume.” In truth, one of the dispensations of nature is the 
opacity of the average man. Nature has provided 
against the restlessness of genius by the obstinacy 
of stupidity. The man of genius is an age or two 
in advance. By incessant industry, subtle argument, or 
a penetrating eloquence, he impresses his new ideas, first, on 
the highest minds—next, on the next highest—and it is only 
after his death that they descend to the inferior strata, and 
become the property of the world. This exactly disqualifies 
him from agreeing with those about him, from forming a party 
on a basis of common sympathy, from carrying out what the 
people wish—from administering, as a statesman must, the 
creed of his time. 

These reflections explain a peculiarity of English history. 
We have almost always been governed by what Mr. Disrae xt 
has termed “ Arch-Mediocrities.” From the days of Lord 
BurteicH down to those of Lord LiverPooL, we have been 
governed, for the longest periods and with the greatest ease, by 
men who were essentially common men—men who never 
said anything which any one in an omnibus could not under- 
stand—men who were never visited by the far-reaching 
thoughts or exciting aspirations of ardent genius, but who 
possessed the usual faculties of mankind in an unusual 
degree—men who were clear upon common points, who knew 
what people were just going to know, and who could em- 
body in a Bill exactly what the commonalty thought should 
be embodied in a Bill. Of course, there may be, now and 
then, exceptions; for in this complicated world, unlimited 
principles abound in error. A great man who for years has 
advocated a great truth may at times be at last rewarded 
by carrying it out; and the punishment of calamity may 
teach the multitude what, a short time before, it required a 
great sagacity to foresee. But these events are, in their 
nature, exceptions. Regular business forms the regular 
statesman—quiet habits, sober thuughts, common aims are 
his obvious characteristics. He is what other men would 
wish to be. “Be as other men,” is the precept, “and you 
will be above other men—be ordinary, and you will be 
great.” - 

Certainly there is nothing at the present moment which 
emancipates us from the habitual condition of free govern- 
ment. There are no special questions just now which call 
for the intervention of a man of genius. Our current domestic 
questions are a heap of specialities. “Passing tolls,” “ Regis- 
tration of Companies,” “County Constabulary,” “Chancery 
Retorm”—these are the occupations of our life. Fancy Lord 
Cuatuam discussing a toll-bill, What a gulph from Bona- 
PARTE to a policeman—from ALEXANDER to a master in chan- 
cery! The details of the interior, “the streets and fountains 
which we are repairing, and the battlements which we are 

_ whitening ”—to borrow from the historian of Greece the 
phrase of the Olynthiacs—cannot afford scope either for 
the excitable temperament or for the deep discernment of 
original genius, 


In foreign politics, it is different, and yet the same. We 
are pretty well agreed about principles—the difficulties 
are difficulties of fact. We know that we ought to rejoice 
at freedom, that we should show sympathy with it where 
it is likely to be stable, and that we should not allow it, even 
when unstable, to be trodden out by neighbouring despots ; 
but, as the one-armed Captain remarked, “The bearings of 
them observations lies in the application on em.” We wish 
to know in what particular States is real freedom—where it 
is likely to be stable—what risk this republic runs from that 
despot ; and these matters of fact are scarcely fit for the man 
of genius, as we abstractedly conceive him. At least, if we 
want a genius in foreign policy, it is a genius of investiga- 
tion—if in domestic, it is a genius of detail. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 

ans person who is willing to pay a fair price can gene- 

rally manage to get a good coat, a respectable hat, a ser- 
viceable gun, a wholesome joint of meat, a dry comfortable 
house, or whatever else he may chance to need, in return for 
his expenditure. As he increases the scale of his orders, he 
finds himself served better and charged less ; and the more 
he has to spend, the easier it is to get value for his money. 
As the Government is the largest purchaser in the country, 
why should it not be able to do its marketing as well as 
any of us, or better? Why does it get shoddy coats, cracked 
mortars, hay stuffed with dead lambs, preserved garbage for 
food, and leaky huts for shelter? It is not that the average 
price of official purchases is below that of the general market— 
on the contrary, we believe that every department is willing 
to give a fair price for what it buys, and does, in many 
instances, pay an extravagant one. 

It has been the fashion of late to attribute all Government 
miscarriages to defects of “system.” If the staff of the army 
proved incompetent, it was the system of promotion that was 
in fault. If the Commissariat neglected its duty, it was 
the system that had to bear the blame. If departments at 
home would not work efficiently, the same explanation was 

iven. Not only the crude politicians of the Administrative 
Reform bubble, but members of Parliament, and Ministers 
themselves, agreed in making the system the scape goat for 
every failure. Recent disclosures have confirmed the suspi- 
cion that the stolid incapacity of individuals had quite as 
large a share in the most grievous of our disasters as the 
faults of the system which they had to administer. Ineffi- 
cient officers and impracticable rules have worked together 
for ill ; and the same combination will be found to be the 
cause of the almost universal failure of public contracts. 


The Government does not confine itself in these matters toa 
single mode of procedure. Some contracts are put up for public 
competition—in others, the privilege of tendering is confined 
to a few contractors selected for the purpose—and occasionally 
the work is done without any competition at all, under a pri- 
vate contract with a single firm. All these different methods 
have proved almost equally unsatisfactory. If advertisements 
are issued for public tender, the specifications, conditions, and 
penalties are generally so stringent as to ensure the ruin of the 
successful competitor, should they be enforced without relaxa- 
tion; and until lately, it has been the custom, in the majority 
of cases, to remit the penalties which are almost invariably in- 
curred. Contractors are apt to reckon upon this indulgence, 
and to undertake public works at a rate which will barely pay, 
and on terms which they do not expect to be able to fulfil. 
Not very long ago, some extensive building works were 
advertised for public tender, the specification of which 
required a larger amount of a particular kind of timber than 
the whole stock which the country contained, whilst the time 
fixed for completion was too short to allow of any importa- 
tion from abroad. The facts were perfectly well known to 
everyone, except the Government engineer who had framed 
the conditions of the contract. Nevertheless, tenders were 
sent in for a really impossible undertaking, and at prices 
which would have left no profit, even if the difficulty 
could have been overcome. It may be asked, What could 
induce men of business to undertake a transaction which could 
bring in no profit, and might involve their ruin? The 
explanation is simple. They relied on being able to induce 
the authorities tu waive the impossible requisition, and the 
trusted to extra work to indemnify them for the loss whic 
the contract might entail. Almost every large undertakin 
involves a quantity of details not contemplated or provid 
for by the original stipulation. For these the Government 
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pays by measurement, according to a regular scale, fixed with 
little knowledge of the actual cost, and leaving an enormous 
margin of profit; and the liberal payment for the measure- 
ment-work in prospect is the temptation which induces 
mercantile firms to accept contracts at an almost certain 
loss. 

It is not to be expected that works executed under 
such circumstances should be efficiently performed. The 
expenses are pared down to the lowest point—the various 
officers whose duty it is to inspect and certify the work 
are carefully kept in good humour by flattery or by 
more direct inducements—the contract is got through—the 
money is paid—and then follows the extra harvest which 
makes good the loss on the principal undertaking. After a 
short time, it is discovered that the work has keen scamped, 
and there is an outburst of indignation against the con- 
tractor who has outwitted the vigilance of the Government. 
Sometimes, however, the game takes a different turn: Officials 
are found unmanageable—a strict performance is insisted on— 
the contractor gets out of favour, loses his expected extra work, 
and ends in the Gazette. Something of the same kind takes 
place where the tender is for the supply of goods, instead of 
the construction of public works. In these cases, there is no 
extra work to be looked for ; but the keenness of competi- 
tion Keeps the prices down to a point which makes it impos- 
sible to gain a profit in any other way than by passing off 
inferior articles, manufactured by ill-paid men or by worse- 
paid women. If, to avoid these evils, the competition is 
confined to a small number of approved contractors, it gene- 
rally happens that they come to an understanding as to the 
terms they shall offer, and succeed in realizing exorbitant 
profits. The result is the same when the Government 
enters into private bargains ; and whichever plan is adopted, 
there seems no alternative but to be cheated, either in the 
price paid or in the quality of the work done. 


It has been supposed that these matters are more success- 
fully conducted in France, and our War Department has 
been at the pains to have a digest made of the works of 
GuLtor and VavucHELLE on military administration, with a 
view to introduce into our own system some parts of the 
machinery employed by our neighbours. To some extent 
the French undoubtedly succeed better than we do. 
They do, for the most part, get their military con- 
tracts efficiently performed; but we believe that they 
do so only by paying extravagant prices. Their method, 
though it adopts the form of public competition, has in 
practice more of the character of a system of private 
bargains. It is true that they advertise for tenders, but the 
class to which the competition is confined is limited by very 
stringent conditions. No person is allowed to tender, unless 
he is in the trade to which the particular contract relates ; and 
he is required to make a preliminary guarantee deposit, and 
to furnish testimonials of solvency and ability to perform 
the work. He must also be able, on the acceptance of his 
offer, to find sureties for the accomplishment of his under- 
taking, and to deposit in the hands of the Government, as 
a security, asum of money equal to one-fourth of the pre- 
sumed expenditure. Besides this, the State has a legal mort- 
gage upon allhis property and that of his sureties. When the 
work begins, he may be compelled to reside on the spot where 
it is carried on, and to purchase his materials and select his 
workmen under the supervision of a Government inspector ; 
and he is bound to submit to the authorities in everything 
concerning the details of theservice. Diflerences which may 
arise are submitted to arbitration; but when the umpires 
have given their opinion, the Controller, who represents the 
Government, is at liberty to pronounce a decision, whether 
in accordance with their opinion or not, and this decision 
is binding on the unfortunate contractor. 

Under such conditions, it is obvious that Government con- 
tracts can only be taken by persons of large means, who are 
prepared to confine themselves entirely to this branch of 
business. ‘The absolute control which the authorities assume, 
and the risk of being ruined by their caprices, can only be 
submitted to in consideration of profits far exceeding those 
to be obtained in the ordinary course of trade; and the 
small number of persons qualified to compete must render 
combination among them as easy as it is found to be in this 
couutry when tenders are taken from a select body of con- 
tractors. If the returns of the service were forthcoming, it 
would, we have no doubt, appear that the efficiency of 
French military contracts is only secured by an extravagant 
outlay. This, however, is not a solution of the problem ; for, 


when cost is disregarded, there is no difficulty in obtaining 
first-rate work by private contracts with individual firms, 
The truth is, no mere system will ensure at the same 
time economy and excellence. To effect this object, it is 


essential that the Government officers to whom the duty of ° 


making contracts is entrusted should know something about 
the value of the commodities for which they go into the 
market, and the character of the principal traders with whom 
they have to deal. It is the possession of this knowledge 
which saves private purchasers from the impositions con- 
stantly practised on military and other officials. Buttheagents 
of a Government have not the commercial information 
which enables a merchant to guard against any very extra- 
vagant overcharge. They are at arms’ length from the 
whole of the mercantile world—they can trust no one to tell 
them the price which may fairly be asked for any commodity, 
Every one to whom they apply may at some time become a 
contractor himself, and, apart from personal interest, has a 
general notion that the Government is fairgame, and ought not 
to be aided in its bargains with commercial houses. Add to 
this, that the persons selected as directors of Government 
contracts have seldom any practical acquaintance with the 
subject-matter of their purchases, and it will not be sur- 
prising that they should resort to public competition as the 
only way of guarding against the frauds to which their 
inexperience would otherwise expose them. But public 
competition always has failed, and always must fail, to 
produce either good material or good work; and we see 
no way in which the country can be saved from imposition 
in some contracts, and extravagance in others, except by 
obtaining the assistance of persons qualified by knowledge 
and experience to form a reasonably sound opinion both of 
the quality and the cost of the articles which are required. 
Without an improvement in the official staff, no change 
of system will be of much avail; and we should be better 
pleased to see the Departments exerting themselves in this 
direction than copying regulations which may or may not 
have proved serviceable in other countries. The best system 
will not work in bad hands, whilst efficient officers will be 
able to do good service under the worst. This is no reason 
why our system should not be improved; but it is a very 
sufficient reason for directing our first attention to the 
personal qualifications of the public servants of every 
grade, to whom the practical administration of the various 
departments of Government is committed. 


PRUSSIA AND HER APOLOGISTS. 


7" this wicked world, the noblest actions and the purest 

motives are liable to misconstruction ; and the innocence 
of the dove is but a slender safeguard against calumny, unless 
united to the subtlety of the serpent. So malignant and 
uncharitable is public opinion that even the policy of Russia 
and her friends has not entirely escaped censure, nor have 
the exploits of Russian armies always received a full meed 
of praise. There has, indeed, been some reason to appre- 
hend that neither the moderation nor the might of the 
Czar was properly appreciated by Europe, and that, unless 
some effort were made to turn the current of opinion, it 
would set with ever-increasing force in favour of the 
Western Powers. It was the sense of this danger that led 
the partizans of Russia to establish a journal which should 
furnish mankind with an antidote against delusions adverse 
to their objects The world was to be protected against the 
dangerous sway of first impressions. It was, for instance, 
imagined, when the event of the 8th of September was hastily 
announced, that the arms of the Czar had suffered a terrible 
reverse ; but it soon turned out that this was an entire mis- 
apprehension. We were instructed that the valour of Prince 
GortscHAKOFF had only been surpassed by his discretion— 
that the victory was practically with him—and that the 
Allies had won a barren and useless conquest which only 
placed them in a worse position than they had held before. 
Such were the services rendered last autwmn to historical 
truth by the Brussels Journal du Nord; and the same 
paper has recently drawn our notice to a bloodless victory 
of the friends of Russia, and to a triumph of moral firmness 
and upright principle, of which, it must be owned, we should 
otherwise have continued ignorant. 

The invitation addressed to Prussia to attend the Paris 
Conferences is placed by that journal in what is to us quite 
a novel point of view. We had thought that that invitation 
was, at a certain stage of the proceedings, not inexpedient ; 
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but we had not dreamed that it deserved the name of “a 
high moral result,” or that it was to be regarded as an act 
of homage to the honour and sincerity of the Prussian 
Cabinet. Such, however, is, it seems, the true aspect of this 
portion of European history. It has been the part of 
Prussia to address words of peace to all the contending 
Powers, and to expect each to make concessions to the other ; 
and for these exertions we are now told that she deserves, and 
will receive, the thanks of Europe. The Prussians are a 
learned and profound people, and have made many aston- 
ishing discoveries in literature, in morals, and in religion ; 
but the Prussian Government has far surpassed its subjects, 
and having, by careful investigation, ascertained that there 
are no such things as right and wrong, it has favoured the rest 
of Europe by communicating that remarkable and unsus- 

ted truth. From its serene height of philosophical con- 
templation, it looked down, with “strict impartiality and 
equal goodwill,” on the ignorant and deluded combatants. 
. Whatever the Allies demanded, Prussia was ready, quietly 
and dispassionately, to recommend Russia to concede ; and, 
on the other hand, whatever Russia called upon the Allies to 
abate from their demands, Prussia was no less ready to advise 
them to yield. When it appeared probable that the fortune 
of war would give England and France the power to enforce 
their own terms of peace, the reason and equity of those 
terms was recognised by the Court of Berlin in a despatch ; 
but whenever the issue of the struggle appeared dubious, 
a Prussian despatch was forthcoming to hint that they 
were excessive. The impartiality of King Freprrick 
Wiuu1am between right and wrong was like the impar- 
tiality of Lord CunesrerFrieLp between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic. But Lord Cuesrrrrietp lived in an age 
more congenial, perhaps, than the present with so enlightened 
an intellect. In our day, so exalted an equanimity would 
scarcely succeed in governing Ireland, and certainly it has 
contributed little to adjust the European controversy. The 
work which is now going on at Paris is in no respect the work 
of Prussia. That she has laboured “with perseverance and 
with dignity to bring about peace,” is an assertion of marvel- 
lous audacity. The care of her “ dignity” is undoubtedly her 
own business ; and if she thinks that, compared—we will not 
say with France, or England, or Sardinia—but with 
Austria, she has played a noble part on the world’s 
stage, she is welcome to the full enjoyment of her 
pleasant delusion. Of “perseverance” she has undoubtedly 
shown enough ;_ but it has only been perseverance in sub- 
stituting words for deeds, She persisted in an insidious 
show of co-operation with the Western Powers, which, so 
long as it lasted, deprived every measure of the Allies of all 
its force and efficacy ; and it was not any failure of her per- 
severance, but of the patience of England and France, that 
at last broke off the tedious and useless labours of the first 
Vienna Conferences. 

The Russian successes at Sebastopol were so speciously 
described in the columns of the Nord, that perhaps nothing 
but Russian authority could have entirely convinced Europe 
of their untruth. It was General Mouravier who, by speak- 
ing of his own triumph as followimg a great reverse, most 
effectually demolished the fabricated victories in the Crimea. 
And, in like manner, it is the Berlin Zeit, the usual organ 
of the Cabinet of Berlin, that, by placing the admission of 
Prussia to the Conferences on its true ground, has completely 
nullified the ingenious advocacy of the Nord. The official 
journal acknowledges, without disguise, that the affairs of 
the Black Sea had not sufficient interest for Prussia to in- 
duce her to take up arms. We of course admit her right 
thus to estimate her interests and duties; and if she still 
insists on calling herself a great Power, we have not the least 
objection, as we are well assured that the difference between 
the name and the reality will not be easily disguised from 
Europe. It is undoubtedly true that Prussia has a large 
territory, a numerous and brave army, and a history by 
no means barren of noble and honourable exploits ; and it 
is equally true that the character and position which former 
generations have won fur her cannot be at once destroyed 
by the spiritless inaction of their posterity. The descent 
from a high moral elevation is, we all know, far easier 
than the ascent, but it is nevertheless somewhat slow at first. 
Yet even the Prussian people can scarcely fail to under- 
stand the rank which their country really holds in the 
European Congress ; and it is indeed admitted by the Word 
that the Cabinet of Berlin has had to struggle against a public 
opinion among its own subjects which called upon it to take 
that part which the press of England has so often proclaimed 


to be the only part worthy of a famous nation. The Prussia 
of our day was born great ; but she is only a feeble and 
degenerate descendant of that Prussia which achieved great- 
ness at Rosbach, and reconquered greatness at Leipsic and 
at Waterloo. The concessions upon which peace is to be 
now based have been forced from Russia, not by the bated 
breath and humble prayers of the Court of Berlin, but by 
the arms of France, England, and Sardinia, and by the 
threatening aspect of Austria and of Sweden. When it was 
definitively ascertained that Russia was prepared to yield, 
then, and not before, Prussia was invited to participate in 
arrangements of which the principles had already been laid 
down. In virtue of an energy and constancy of which she 
is now incapable, Prussia had become, in former times, a 
party to treaties of general concern to Europe; and as it is 
now proposed to modify those treaties, she has a legitimate 
claim to become a party to the new arrangement—a claim 
which could not fail to be recognised by the Western Powers, 
who had taken up arms to compel respect for treaties. Her 
admission to the Conferences, looking at the time and cir- 
cumstances of that admission, does undoubtedly teach a 
moral lesson, but not that which is pretended by the Word. 
The peace that is now negotiating will have been won, not 
by timorous and half-hearted mediation, but by energy, 
self-sacrifice, and valour; and while the greatness of Prussia 
is a thing of convention and of history, the greatness of 
England and France is maintained to-day by the same 
virtues which achieved it in former times. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


T= criminal statistics of the last few months are very ter- 
rible. There is at this moment a man under sentence of 
death at London, and executions have recently taken place 
at Winchester and at Leicester. There are persons awaiting 
their trials at Newcastle, London, and Stafford, for the most 
frightful murders which it is possible to imagine. We have, 
within a few months, seen br eries and robberies of the 
most atrocious kind committed by men of high rank; and 
notwithstanding the winter assize, there have been unusually 
heavy calendars at many places during the present circuit. 
We have already, on several occasions, drawn attention to 
these facts in their social relations; but there is another point 
from which the subject may be viewed, which has not, we think, 
received the attention which it deserves. Sinee the punishment 
of death was practically repealed in all cases except murders 
of peculiar atrocity, our attention has been almost entirely 
diverted from the punishment to the education and reformation 
of criminals. Everywhere we hear of reformatories, of prison 
discipline, of schemes for sending convicts abread, and for giving 
them a chance of retrieving their characters. The sterner side 
of the law has been almost entirely kept out of sight. We regard 
this as a great misfortune. There can, we apprehend, be no sort 
of doubt that punishment has a tendency to prevent crime, or 
that men are so constituted as to feel a moral satisfaction in 
inflicting punishment. The abuses for which these truths have 
been made the excuse have gone a long way to deprive us of the 
benefit of the truths themselves. We wish that some one would 
direct his attention to the task of re-classifying legal penalties, in 
such a manner as to separate those which are and ought to be 
vindictive, from those which are to a great extent reforma or 
precautionary. Anything more — than the existin in 
—if it deserves such a name—can hardly be imagined. We have 
only two serious punishments—death and transportation. As 
regards the former, we regret that it is so frequently remitted on 
very slight grounds, and that its execution is not more public and 
solemn. We have been told a thousand times that ~— fear 
nothing solittl—that it is often hardly a punishment at all—and 
that, as an example, it has little or no efficacy. Let any one who so 
thinks ask himselfcalmly, whether, ifa pistol were placed at a mur- 
derer’s head at the moment at which he was about to commit the 
crime, and if he knew that its commission would be followed by, 
his own instant death, he would proceed? Cases may no doubt 
be imagined in which he Would. We can conceive of a 
man ina state of blind fury, in which, like a a running 
a muck, he becomes a mere wild beast, inaccessible to any 
motives at all; but if we descend from —— to particular 
instances, can any one believe that Good, or Greenacre, or 
Courvoisier, or Rush, or a man guilty of such crimes as 
Palmer is accused of, would not have been deterred b 

such a threat? The more rigorously sentence of death 1s 
enforced, the more nearly do we approach to such a state of 
things as we have supposed. Death inflicted by the law is the 
solemn expulsion of the criminal from human society, as 
a man who has so violated its first principles as to be unworthy 
of belonging to it any longer. Such a punishment awes 
most criminals, but its effects are peculiarly powerful on the 
bulk of society—on people who have never witnessed a public 
execution, and who are little likely to incur the graver penalties 
of the law. No man knows how much he is ruled by his 
imagination, and few of us have any conception of the extent to 
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which we owe our horror of certain crimes to the fact that we 
have always been accustomed to associate them with the inflic- 
tion of this tremendous punishment. The sentence of ‘“‘ Death 
Recorded” is an absurd anomaly, and is merely a clumsy way of 
sentencing a man to be transported for life. In fact, in the cases to 
which it applies, no sentence at all is passed. The judge merely 
admonishes the prisoner, tells him that his life is forfeited but 
that it will be spared, and directs him to be removed. This 
formula is gone through in cases of attempts to murder, burglaries 
with personal violence, and certain other crimes lamentably 
common in agricultural districts. It always leaves upon our 
minds the impression of having been studiously contrived in 
such a manner as to destroy, as far as possible, all the good effects 
of the public administration of justice. It operates as an avowal 
to all the world that the law is afraid of its own conclusions. 
We should, therefore, wish to see it entirely abolished, and 
superseded by an alternative power entrusted to the judges, of 
passing sentence of death in cases which appeared to require that 
punishment, or of inflicting severe secondary penalties. 

Great as has been the discussion which has taken place on this 
subject, one point has not yet been noticed. We allude to the 
necessity for making a distinction in kind between the punishments 
which are awarded to professional, and those which are awarded to 
occasional offenders. Nothing can be more just than that a pro- 
fessional depredator should be forced to exchange a life of law- 
lessness and indulgence for a life regulated by the strictest disci- 
pline, and deprived even of harmless gratifications. Imprison- 
ment, penal servitude, transportation, are the appropriate 

unishments for crimes of this description. They are not 
Setened so much for the punishment of any one particular 
offence as for the repression of a class of offenders, and they 
afford facilities for those reformatory and educational processes 
of which such culprits stand in need. 

Those whom we have called occasional offenders ought to be 
punished on an entirely different principle. Their crimes are rarely 
committed through ignorance, and they are often people of consider- 
able education. Such persons not only do not require disciplinary 
punishments, but their very presence amongst prisoners under- 

oing such punishment is most undesirable. A man transported for 
fife for some brutal offence against the person will generally be a 
man of that kind of force of character which will render him an 
object of fear and admiration amongst the mob of miserable 
thieves and swindlers by whom he is surrounded. He becomes a 
kind of leader, and often organizes a society which makes his com- 
panions, at the end of their term of transportation, infinitely worse 
than they were at the beginning. If a man commits some act of a 
very terrible nature under the influence of a violent passion of 
revenge or lust, the common punishments awarded to mere dis- 
honesty are altogether inadequate, inasmuch as they fail to 
impress the mind with the degree of horror with which the 
offence ought to be regarded. Hardly an assize passes without 
revealing cases of outrage against women of the most horrible 
kind. We have known no fewer than three cases in which persons 
in a position of life more or less respectable—one of them a man 
of eminent literagy talents—were convicted upon charges of this 
kind, in which their own daughters were their victims. Besides 
cases to which we cannot specifically allude, crimes of the most 
brutal violence are far from uncommon. Aggravated man- 
slaughters, which are distinguished from murder only by the reluc- 
tance of juries to convict—cases of cutting and wounding, espe- 
cially by husbands against their wives—the extortion of mone 
by threats of infamous accusations—and other offences which 
might be mentioned—belong to a class altogether different from 
sheep-stealing, coining, burglaries, and other common offences 
against property. The first thing needful with offenders of this 
sort is to make them feel that they are the objects of universal 
detestation, and that society is not only better but stronger than 
they. By making no distinction in the punishments inflicted 
on a man who forges bank-notes and a man who violates his 
own daughter, we miss a great opportunity of practically teach- 
ing the difference between the two classes of offence. We 
should wish to see such crimes as we have referred to visited 
by punishments simply afflictive and exemplary. If persons so 
convicted were imprisoned in a solitary cell for a long term of 
years, with irons on their limbs, and bread and water for their 
food, they would learn lessons in that solitude as to the character 
of their offences which no amount of chaplains, mark systems, or 
other reformatory plans, however excellent in their proper places, 
could teach them. We believe that the moral effect of such 
seutences on the population at large would be very good. At 
present they have no reason to think that the law cares for 
persons more than for property, and no means are taken to im- 

ress upon them the solemn character of legal punishment. 
some slight additional ceremonial in the trial of such offences, 
and the public and-impressive notification of the sentence in 
the locality interested, would, we do not doubt, produce a great 
effect. No one can have seen the audiences which throng the 
Crown Courts in a county town, their intense interest and atten- 
tion, and the excitement with which they listen to the passing of 
any unusually heavy sentence, without seeing that we throw 
away a great instrument of influence by denuding judicial punish- 
ments of all that affects the imagination, and reducing them 
to the mere infliction of a certain amount of inconvenience or 
discipline. 

‘There is a sense in which an Englishman is intensely unima- 


ginative, and he is often singularly able to eee med with 
the more delicate beauties of expression and feeling; but 
he is, nevertheless, deeply moved Y the —— side of 
things in which he does take an interest. The national passion 
for sporting, for adventures of all sorts, for travelling, for all old 
usages and ceremonies, is only the rough expression of a sort of 
stern poetry which runs through the character of some of the 
dullest mt | stupidest of our countrymen. Such a nation is 
peculiarly susceptible of that kind of excitement which is to be 
found in criminal trials. The fierce drama which is played out 
between the prosecutor and the prisoner whose life is at stake, has 
attractions for many minds which would prefer a quart of beer and 
a pipe of tobacco to any theatre in the world. To see a man 
disappear from the dock, not to age way of sheepstealers, and 
coiners, and pickpockets who have had previous convictions 
proved against them, but to be shut up in a stone cell for twenty 

ears, with a hundredweight of iron round his legs, and to read 

is sentence posted up for years together in his parish, would bea 
great moral lesson to a man whose conduct differed from that of 
the prisoner so sentenced solely in the circumstance that he had 
kicked his wife an inch higher or an inch lower. It would be 
just the kind of lesson which he could appreciate, and it would 
address that one side of his nature which is susceptible of some- 
thing more refined than mere animal sensations. No doubt there 
are philosophers to whom red gowns, horsehair wigs, and black 
caps are abundantly puerile; but they have a wonderful effect 
in aiding people to comprehend that they see before them the 
incarnation of that terrible abstraction, the law. Perhaps if the 
sentences which proceeded from the object of this semi-super- 
stitious reverence presented more strongly to the auditors the 
difference between the crimes which we punish merely, and those 
which we not only punish, but also detest, it would impress upon 
them more effectually the fact that they really are detestable. It 
is a truth which is sufficiently obvious in some respects, but it 
is one of which we are all somewhat too apt to lose sight 
amidst schemes for reforming criminals of an entirely different 
description. 


AFTERNOON SERMONS. 


fg ee are a few things of which it is always safe to make 
4 depreciatory remarks. In any company it is permissible to 
speak slightingly of old maids, or to pronounce the debates of the 
a of Commons unendurable. So, too, even at a bishop's 
dinner-table, it would hardly be thought impertinent to treat a 
sermon as necessarily a dull and unprofitable effusion, That ser- 
mons are stupid, has become a great recognised fact ; and every 
one who mentions them tacitly assumes that his neighbour has 
found them so, exactly as every one assumes that a young lady 
likes a ball, or a schoolboy his holidays. Some years ago ser- 
mons were in fashion, and it was then a current phrase to talk of 
‘sitting under” a minister; but it now seems almost as common 
to talk of “suffering under” him. There is no denying that 
there is some foundation for this indifferent opinion of the ser- 
mons of the present day. Modern sermons are bad, sometimes 
because the preachers are uneducated and unlearned, but much 
more frequently because they are timid ; and their want of courage 
is in a great measure to be attributed to the intolerance and 
bigotry of the public. But it is by no means true that all 
sermons are bad. There are many clergymen of the Church of 
England who preach every week sermons that will bear 
comparison with those of any country in the world. In 
more than one metropolitan district, any one who pleases may 
hear a sermon every Sunday that is obviously the product 
of a man of education, a practised writer or speaker, an 
honest, judicious, plain-spoken preacher of the Gospel. Such a 
sermon is, indeed, only to be heard at the morning service. In 
the afternoon, the audience, the preacher, and the sermon are 
changed. Instead of crowded pews, filled with the wealthy and 
the educated, there is a sparse attendance of housemaids and 
shopkeepers—the curate replaces the rector—and the sermon is, 
too often, as uninteresting as sermons are generally supposed to 
be. That the discourse of the morning would be inappropriate, 
we may allow, for the antecedents and the actual condition of the 
hearers suggest a simpler style of address; but because a sermon is 
simple, it need not be either dull or in bad taste. Unfortunately, 
a notion is entertained that it is expedient to lower the standard, 
not only to the understanding, but to the taste of the vulgar; 
and curates are selected who, as it is termed, “suit the poor 
people,” but whose style borders so nearly on the ludicrous as 
to shock the feelings of propriety and good sense among all who 
have any standard by which they can form a judgment. We 
think this a great mistake. A London congregation, even in the 
afternoon, is so mixed that it is impossible there should not be 
many persons present who can form a very accurate estimate of the 
curate’s merits; and for the real benefit even of those who do 
not attempt to criticise, a sermon should be calculated to raise 
the general taste rather than to fall in with it. 


We will give a few instances of the sort of expressions which 
characterize the class of preaching we allude to, although it i8 
obvious that in general it is rather in the whole sermon than in 
any detached part that the force of the illustration really lie’- 
The object of the preacher is, we will suppose, to bring the 
Bible home to his audience—to apply its lessons to modern life, 
and to make Eastern customs intelligible to Western hearers. 
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Nothing could be better in intention; but everything depends on 
the manner in which the intention is carried out. For example, 
an afternoon preacher lately described Jacob as in early youth 
“knuckling marbles on the pavement.” It can scarcely be 
imagined that he really believed the incident to have actually 
occurred in the life of the patriarch—what he wished was, to 
make the youth of Jacob seem to his hearers like the youth of 
an English boy. This was supposed to suit the poor. But we 
may ask whether the whole congregation was really ignorant 
that Jacob might as well have been described as reading in a 
railway carriage as playing on a pavement, or what good a poor 
man could derive from having an utterly untrue notion of patri- 
archal life presented to him. The preacher probably saw 
dimly the grotesqueness of his language, and was tickled by its 
absurdity, but thought it would sound clever and striking to the 
ears of his simple flock. This want of respect for the auditory ad- 
dressed also shows itself in the wanton following up of any conceit 
that may suggest itself to an untutored fancy. On another occa- 
sion, the same preacher turned the eighth Psalm into the form of 
a proposition of Euclid, and ended with “Q.E.D., Oh, Lord, our 
Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth.” This hardly 
meets the theory of the sermon being specially adapted to the poor, 
but was rather a pure diversion for the amusement of the preacher 
himself. It proceeded, however, equally with the language regard- 
ing Jacob, on the supposition, that in an afternoon sermon, good 
taste need never be a restraint. So nearly are good taste and 
truth connected that, in this style of preaching, it becomes 
very easy to slide into statements which are not only untrue, 
in the sense in which it is untrue to describe Jacob’s games at 
marbles on a pavement, but which are unfair towards existing 
persons, and are calculated to mislead simple hearers very 
nage 6 In a sermon, for instance, lately preached on the nar- 
rative of the conversion of the Eunuch by Philip, the occasion was 
improved by the preacher comparing modern times with ancient, 
ad making the following remarkable assertion :—‘ In England, 
alas! it is rare to find a nobleman who can read; it is rarer still to 
finda nobleman who reads his Bible ; but it is rarest of all to find 
anobleman who reads his Bible with a clergyman.” It is difficult 
to decide which is the most extraordinary part of this sentence— 
the notion that the climax of virtue is to read the Bible with a 
clergyman, or the calm assumption that almost the whole of the 
British aristocracy is unacquainted with the alphabet. If this is 
what the poor like, can it be good for them to — their desires 
gratified 

Often a higher flight is attempted, and an elaborate adaptation 
is made of Bible facts to modern history. Where any real lesson 
can be deduced—where there is any approximation between the 
circumstances or the characters of the men of the Old Testament 
and those of the men of modern Europe—nothing can be more 
improving than to trace the parallel, because nothing can show 
more clearly that, in their inmost nature, in their religious wants 
and aspirations, men are always the same. But where the 
parallel is only introduced to give an opportunity of speaking on 
the subjects of the day, and to afford an opening for a period of 
dramatic magniloquence, the effect must be as confusing and profit- 
less to the uneducated as it is revolting to the taste of more culti- 
vated hearers. A sermon was preached on an afternoon of last 
September, on the fall of Sebastopol. This exciting topic was 
illustrated by an incident in the life of Abraham. Our readers may 
ay recollect that Lot was once taken prisoner by a king of 

lam, named Chedorlaomer, and that he was rescued by Abraham 
and his servants. The reverend dramatist selected this strikingly 
eneaee parallel as the groundwork of his plot, and cast his 
characters accordingly. Everyone who has had anything to do 


with private theatricals knows that the — who ax the 


play always manages to appropriate the leading part. So it was 
ere. The part of ft was assigned to the English, and, 
with a rather ungenerous oblivion of the real captors of the 
Malakoff, the subordinate ré/e of the “trained servants” of 
Abraham was thought good enough for the French. The Turks 
were Lot, and the Czar was Chedorlaomer. The play opened 
with a scene intended to symbolize the Turks in their hour of 
unaided depression, and the Russians in the enjoyment of their 
insolent prosperity. Chedorlaomer was represented at a gor- 
geous banquet, surrounded by the splendour of Oriental luxury, 
and “ quafling the ruby wine ;” while beneath him, but so placed 
as to be visible, and thus heighten his enjoyment by the sense of 
contrast, was Lot, lying in a loathsome dungeon, and clanking 
his heavy fetters. ‘When the preacher had got thus far, he made 
a sudden pause, seemed to listen attentively, looked into the 
farthest distance, and exclaimed, ‘*‘ Hush! hush!” The obedient 
congregation were immediately so perfectly silent that, if a ow 
had dropped, it must have been heard. Their suspense was ended 
by the preacher continuing, as if thrilled by the joy of an unex- 
pected triumph, ‘‘ What do I see? What do I hear? I recognise 
those Hebrew faces; I catch the well-known sound of those 
Hebrew arms! Lot is free! Lot is free !” 


Can it be seriously contended that this little drama ministered 
to the religious sdiation of any one? If this be maintained, 
where are we to stop? Surely, if the only object is to produce 
an effect, the effect might have been much heightened by the 
clergyman dressing the parts he acted, and presenting, in turns, 
a rapid change of costume, the patriarch himself and one of 
Zouaves. This would have been irreverent buffoonery. 
But buffoonery little less irreverent has really been used as a 


vehicle of ue pee instruction in ages and countries in which both 
instructors and instructed have looked on the employment of such 
means as natural and unquestionable, and the impression pro- 
duced, if not very good, was at any rate conveyed in unconscious 
good faith. Here, the verbal buffoonery is not offered in good 
faith; the preacher knows that it is buffoonery, but thinks it 
“suited to the poor;” and it is this knowledge which places him 
beneath the level of the exhibitor of a middle-age puppet-show. 
Setting aside, for the moment, the result to the r, what are 
we to think ofthe result to the clergyman himself? The habit of 
considering any nonsense good enough for the poor, leads to his 
considering any nonsense a enough for himself. He gets to 
lay with the anguage of Scripture, and to be careless how many 
ifficulties he finds in it, because his afternoon sermons have in- 
duced him to think he can solve any difficulty at a moment’s notice. 
This fancy for overcoming difficulties which nobody feels, by 
means which nobody can admit, is, indeed, eminently character- 
istic of this class of preachers. One of them recently preached 
on the verse of the Revelations which, in describing the Second 
Advent says, that ‘‘ every eye shall see him.” No text could be 
simpler. Even a German commentator of a Greek play would 
pass over such a passage assimple. But the curate thought other- 
wise. He puzzled himself by poring over the problem, how every 
eye could see a person appearing in one particular spot. What was 
to become of the Antipodes? He solved the difficulty by re- 
minding his hearers of the rotation of the earth, and by assuring 
them that if a person were suspended at a certain distance in the 
air, and remained stationary, each portion of the globe would 
rotate under him, and thus in twenty-four hours the prophecy 
would be fulfilled. We leave our readers to appreciate this re- 
markable effort of interpretation, suggesting as it does a solution 
that could not possibly have occurred to any Christian for fifteen 
centuries, and raising in itself a perfect host of physical difficulties 
which the sacredness of the subject prevents our pointing out. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that the poor cannot detect 
an absurdity in a clergyman that they might possibly commit 
themselves. There is an old story of a country lad asking a 
gentleman for a “ yappenny.” e gentleman, amused with 
the expression, said, “ Very well, here is a yappenny for you!” . 
“Lor! Bill,” exclaimed the lad to a companion, “the gemman 
calls ita ‘yappenny.’” This is what these afternoon preachers 
are always doing—they call it a ““yappenny” to suit the poor, 
and the poor find out that the tone of the sermon is lowered to 
meet their tastes. There is every reason why this sort of 
preaching should be abandoned. It disgusts those who can see 
its real value—and there must be many in every mixed congregation 
who can do so—it taints the sincerity and impairs the powers of 
the preacher, and it fails to educate or elevate the poor. We 
might have passed over in silence such instances as those we 
have given, and treated them as arising from the indiscretion 
of beginners, or from the vanity and folly which must occa- 
sionally be found in any body so large as the English clergy ; 
but when we hear men who are themselves in a_ responsible 
position, and who embody in their own sermons the fruits of 
years of study and thought, justifying the very different dis- 
courses of the afternoon as likely to attract the poor, and care- 
fully arranging that such discourses shall be preached, we think 
that the mistake becomes sufficiently important to call for publie 
notice. The Church of England and its ministers are quite 
strong enough to bear patiently with friendly criticism. 


A UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 
yas is something grand, and not perhaps so extra 


as it may seem at first sight, in the notion of forming a 
Universal Library—a Library comprising copies of all the books 
that have ever been printed. Of course, the most sanguine cannot 
dream of realizing more than an approximation to this idea. To 
say nothing of books that have actually disappeared from the 
world, leaving no distinct trace of their having ever exis 
there are numberless literary rarities which are only to be fi 
in hands from which they are not to be wrenched by love or 
money. Still a great nation may do a great deal, if it will. 
Of its reading millions, comparatively few are likely to miss or 
care for the absentee books ; and they may at all events console 
themselves by the reflection that every hour of the day and 
night, all the world over, books are breeding—that not only all 
England and all Europe are pouring in upon us a continual 
flood, but that they come surging across the Atlantic, or burst 
upon us from the Antipodes, day by day, unnumbered and 
innumerable. The Library couid never be complete, except as 
an oak is complete all the while it is growing; but that is as 
much as can be reasonably required. en as to the use of it— 
cui bono? Who is the benefit? one can 
only match the magnificent proposal to collect “ everything, 
by seeing, “ Everybody.” Let Homo sum be the pass-word. 

This may seem to be very unprofitable speculation; but in 
truth it is not mere speculation. We do not pretend to say 
how far it may be practicable to form such a library, or how far 
it may be wise, or the reverse, to attempt it; but we wis) to call 
attention to the fact that something very like this expe-1ment is 
in the course of trial at our great National Museu n. With 
regard to the Library of _ books, great pains are talen, 
great talent employed, and great sums expended, to complete 
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whatever deficiencies exist ; and as for readers, tens of thousands 
of reading-tickets are abroad among the people. It is sad to 
think, however, that with all this, the Reading Room is, ina 
national point of view, little better than a failure. . Few com- 
aratively of the holders of tickets derive any advantage whatever 
rom their privilege, and most of those few obtain nothing like 
the benefit which might be easily afforded to them; while 
thousands of others do not think tickets worth asking for. 
This arises simply from a fundamental error of constitution 
which always has Baw and always must be, if continued, fatal 
to the usefulness of this part of the Museum. We have no sort 
of connexion with “the House,” and no interest in it, except as 
a National Institution of inestimable value; and in what we 
have to say, we have no intention to reflect on any one engaged 
in the management of it. We only wish to offer a few words 
on a single point, leaving it to the common sense of our readers 
to judge what our suggestions may be worth. 

Whatever idea may be suggested by etymological origin or 
ancient use, we take the word ‘‘ Museum” in its modern popular 
sense, and are not disposed to quarrel with Johnson's definition, 
—‘‘a repository of learned curiosities.” If we had written the 
Dictionary, we might, ay have hesitated about giving the 
title learned” to a stuffed humming-bird or a fossil monkey; 
but we are not captious, and the creatures, if found in a museum, 
being undeniably the right things in the right place, are highly 
respectable. At the same time, we should be inclined to ~—— 
word “ learned,” and to dwell upon “ curiosities.” From child- 
hood we have had a vague feeling of mystery connected with 
the idea of a museum, as a place stocked with all sorts of rarities, 
collected and preserved because they are rare—a place where one 
will find what is not to be found anywhere else. Indeed, we 
have been used to suppose that, without some quality of richness 
or rarity to make them curiosities, things had no business at all 
in a museum, unless it were obviously in some accidental or 
auxiliary character, as necessary to connect or illustrate things 
of more intrinsic value. Among the “learned curiosities” of a 
Museum, we should certainly expect to see the curiosities of lite- 
rature, and to find a very ample and honourable place assigned 
to the rarities of the press. None have a greater right to be 
there, whatever may be the specific ground of their “ curiosity.” 
Such books are, as it were, on the foundation; and further, a 
well furnished Museum—even one framed on the strictest and 
most exclusive plan—must contain a library, as complete as it 
can be made, of books relating either generally to the arts, 
sciences, and literature of its departments, or particularly to the 
specimens deposited within its walls. 

With this idea of a National Museum, our equally simple 
notion of a National Lrsrary is that of a place where people 
may find, and read, such books as they wish for, at such 
leisure as they can command. A great Library—as great as 
it can be made by collecting all good and useful books—all 
books, in short, exeept such as ought to be at once put into the 
Museum as curiosities, or into the fire as simple rubbish—a 
great Library like this would be worthy of a great nation. But 
then it must be made as accessible, and as convenient, as possible. 
Why should it not be freely opened to every applicant whose 
appearance affords a reasonable warrant that the books will not 
be materially injured by his handling them? Let this be done 
under strict and constant superintendence; and if, notwith- 
standing, some of the books should be injured or stolen, no 
great harm will have been done, provided they are such (and 
such they ought to be) as we may instantly replace. The public 
de not want—or, if they do want, they must go elsewhere to seek 
—‘‘learned curiosities ;” and as to such books as they do need, 
suppose they should dogs-ear them, and thumb them, and blot 
—_, or even occasionally steal them, the nation will not be 
ruined. 

A National Museum and a National Library are both good 
things, ‘‘each comely in its kind;” but in order to do their 
work, and yield their benefit, they must be entirely separate and 
unconnected. The reason is obvious. The “ learned curiosities” 
must not be exposed to the dangers of candle-light, and the 
readers who cannot do without candle-light must go about 
their business—or, more properly speaking, must suspend their 
business—as soon as day-light fails, How soon that takes place 
in a London winter we need not say. 

Should we then light up the Museum? Certainly not. 
People who want to see rarities for mere amusement must be 
satisfied with short days; and those who really seek learned 
curiosities for more important purposes—take, for instance, those 
who want to collate or to copy manuscripts—will be among the 
last persons to think of endangering the existence of things 
which it would be impossible to replace. But, then, what is the 
consequence? Simply, as we have observed, that the public— 
or, rather, the fortunate holders of the thirty or forty thousand 
reading tickets—probably more now, for that was the number 
seven or eight years ago—do not, or did not, according to the 
returns, use their tickets on an average more than once in six 
months. This is the statistical view of the matter; but of course 
the explanation is, that a few use their tickets very often, while 
the greater part never use theirs at all, or ws Has drop in 


once in seven, fourteen, or one-and-twenty years, for some special 
occasion. How can it be otherwise, when they are only allowed 
to go there at a time when their business requires them to be 
elsewhere ? The absurdity is not. merely that the books are 
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accessible for seven hours, and locked up for seventeen, but that 
the seven hours of access are precisely those at which the man 
who would be glad to read books which he cannot afford to buy 
is confined to his chambers, his counting-house, or his shop, 
In short, not only are the hours selected the worst and most 
inconvenient for the public in general, but they are such as 
particularly to exclude those who would be most likely to use 
and profit by a Reading-room. The man who is habitually at 
leisure, and disposed for reading, between nine and four, is likel 
either to have books at home or to be able to do without them— 
unless, indeed, he is a member of the class of bookmakers, to 
whom alone a Library on such conditions can be of any great 
service. If so, “the House” is, of course, his place of business, 
and he will go there as soon 4 and regularly as the rest of the 
community go to the scenes of their daily avocations. 


REVIEWS. 


A PRACTICAL MAN.* 


WE greatly want a second Sydney Smith to write a new 
edition of the Noodle’s Oration. Far be it from us to 
attempt more than a most distant imitation of that great ori- 
ginal; but if such a work wereexecuted, it would perhaps run some- 
what as follows:—* The political events of the last eight years show 
the immense difference between theory and practice. Englishmen 
are practical—foreigners are theoretical. It may not be true that 
Frenchmen live principally upon frogs, but they are nourished 
by abstractions. They use such abominable words as Liberty, 
Order, and Principle, which no Christian man can endure. 
They believe that some things are false and other things 
true, and that some things are right and other things wrong— 
whereas, as Sir Archibald Alison has conclusively proved, that 
makes no difference at all. The one thing needful is what is 
practically right, and the one thing to be avoided is what is 
practically wrong. Though the vulgar herd deny it, the philo- 
sophic mind triumphantly and profoundly asserts that the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. Nt ow whatever is eaten is pudding, 
and if you think it bad pudding, that shows that you are not 
practical, for you could not eat it if it was not there. You 
cannot say that it might have been better, except upon theo- 
retical grounds, To say so would justly offend the cook, and inas- 
much as the comfort of the servants is the ultimate object 
of all housekeeping, nobody can wish to offend the 
cook, who does not want to drive the family into the streets 
or the workhouse. A great philosopher of ancient times remarked 
that bad workmen complained of their tools. But foreigners 
always complain of the instruments of government, therefore all 
foreigners are bad workmen. It is true that the English have 
occasionally done so too, but they have been either respectable 
people or rabble. Apply our principle to the first, and the 
exception proves the rule—apply it to the second, and we have 
a striking confirmation of our statement. Shallow objectors 
have sometimes said that some foreign countries have put up with 
bad government too long ; but—besides that this would, if true, 
only prove the general corruption of man, which is the corner- 
stone of revelation—in all the cases in which foreigners have 
resisted, they have done so either prematurely or too late; and 
in the cases in which they have submitted, they have given way 
to that base timidity of disposition which is so strikingly con- 
trasted with the we: Mead gallantry of the Anglo-Norman race. 
A careful observer of history will not fail to see that the national 
character of England has arisen from its institutions, for we are 
all the creatures of circumstances; and also that our institutions 
are the expression of our national character, for the great truth 
of moral responsibility depends upon the recognition—of course in 
its right place and degree—of free will. The theorist will rashly 
consider these great principles contradictory, but a practical man 
well knows that it is quite possible to believe contradictions b 
only looking at half of them ata time. In the case of the Conti- 
nent the same principles apply, though the results are different. 
There, a bad national character produced a_correspondin, 
government, which, attempting to elevate those who had erecte 
it, was overthrown by the rash theorists who could not compre- 
hend that the best institutions for a nation are those which suit 
it—in other words, those which it has already got, for if they did 
not suit it they would not be there. ‘Theories are of no 
value unless they are supported by facts. Therefore, all 
theories which condemn existing facts go for nothing, and 
none are true except those which justify what exists. One sub- 
ject, no doubt, there is, which constitutes an exception to this 
rule, and is therefore the strongest proof of its truth which 
the nature of the case admits. Boveral minds of the deepest 
philosophical attainments—so deep that, upon all other subjects, 
ublic envy, that sure attendant of greatness, considers them 
illogical and unintelligible — have discovered that the great 
instrument in the providential government of the world, that 
which, as the poet observes, strikes with equal blows pauperum 
tabernas regumque turres, is the currency. An inconvertible 


paper pound——” 


* The European Revolutions of 1848. By Edward Stillingfleet Ca: of the 
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We draw a veil over the rest; but we do not think that 
what we have written is at all an unfair representation of 
a kind of speculation of which Mr. Cayley’s book is one 
of the most complete specimens that we have lately met 
with. Again and again, in reading his constitutional theories, 
have we been reminded of that famous burst of elephantine play- 
fulness which is almost the only lively point of one of our most 
yaluable and philosophical law-books, Austin’s Lectures on Juris- 
prudence—* Thus saith Noodle, and he saith it with a gravity 
would make ye split.” If Mr. Cayley’s statement in his preface, 
that “he collected most of the historical works bearing on the 
subject, as well as all the printed political articles and pamphlets 
that could be procured, both foreign and English,” is correct, 
he has missed an excellent opportunity of making a very 
good book. He has, in fact, made a very bad one. He has 
attempted what for the present is an impossibility. What 
Emmett said of his epitaph is true of the Revolutions of 1848. 
—no one is competent as yet to write their history, especially 
if his political views are such as to lead him to consider 
that he is only writing an epitaph. If Mr. Cayley had repub- 
lished, in a permanent and connected form, such of his materials 


-as were not generally accessible, he would have made a useful 


contribution to literature; but he has succeeded only in 
re-stating facts which we all remember reading in the news- 

pers, and in interlarding them with a set of reflections which 
might all have been compressed into two short sentences :—‘ If 
anybody has any curiosity to know what Mr. Cayley, of the 
Inner Temple, thinks upon the subject of the Revolutions of 
1848, he will find his opinions expressed in the political reflec- 
tions of Sir A. Alison and of Mr. Samuel Laing. Mr. Cayley 
informs his readers that, if he chose, he could make jokes, and 
that he believes in an inconvertible paper currency.” This 
would have exhausted pretty nearly all that is to be got out 
of these two volumes. In so far as their author is personally 
concerned, we should not consider it necessary to criticize his 
work at any length; but it is not pape rg to take every 
oppertunity of protesting against books which have a tendency 
to give false impressions of the feelings with which Englishmen 
regard their neighbours. According to Mr. Cayley’s view of the 
matter, the whole history and mystery of the French Revolution 
of 1848 is contained in a few commonplaces about the Govern- 
ment being corrupt, the King undecided, the bourgeoisie selfish, 
and the mob hungry, discontented, and furious. This kind of 
sweeping criticism is mixed up with the most commonplace 
trivialities about the essential identity of democracy and despot- 
ism, the inconveniences of republicanism, and the folly of 
“visionary theories.” This is not the way in which history is 
written. If, for any inconceivable reason, anybody should ever 
wish to see what is to be said in this way, he has only to open 
at random any one of Sir Archibald Alison’s innumerable 
volumes, and he will find a perfect quarry of the material. A 
man ought to have larger sympathies, and opinions less cut and 
dried, before he can pretend to write upon such subjects. It is 
easy to lavish “ fool.” and “knave,” and “nonsense” on all 
persons and opinions which do not exactly reproduce the views 
of that scotia phase of English society to which the critic has 
been accustomed ; but it is irritating to read such writing, and 
it tends to give those to whom it is addressed perfectly false 
notions of the society from which it proceeds. 

We will give a very few specimens of Mr. Cayley’s qualifica- 
tions for his task. e is, in the first place, quite untrustworthy. 
Throughout his two volumes there is hardly a single reference to 
any book, pamphlet, newspaper, or other authority of any kind 
whatever, F sam. the excuse which he gives for his publication 
is that he has amassed a great quantity of material. We will 
take a single illustration of this. In vol. IL., pp. 34—8, he 
gives an account of the revolt in Berlin on the 18th of March, 
1848. It is briefly this:—The King issued a proclamation 
which was very popular, and the mob went to the palace to ap- 
plaud. Two regiments of dragoons “unluckily” mistook the 
cheering for an attack, and began pushing the people back with 
their horses without orders. Accidentally, two muskets went off ; 
andthe peoplethereupon “imagined there was a design to slaughter 
them. At once they rushed to arms ; barricades were thrown up 
in every street, of all sorts of materials; a cab with the fare inside 
was made use of for one, and the fure not extracted till the 
town was pacified. When the barricade was taken down, he 
put his head out of the window and coolly requested that the 
door might be opened. Sharpshooters placed themselves in the 
windows,” &c., &c. And after a sharp fight, 200 of the populace 
were killed, and about 300 of the troops killed and wounded. 
What right has any man to put forward such a statement as 
this—in which an absurd fable is recorded with as much gravity 
as the most important facts—on his own personal unsupported 
authority, when he does not even say that he was there him- 
self, or that he ever spoke to any one who was? Possibly the 
account, which strikes us as monstrously improbable, may be 
true; but we should only believe it on the most cogent 
evidence, and of that Mr. Cayley does not give a single scrap. 
very one knows that the origin of the Berlin insurrection is 
involved in great mystery. The Government and the Re- 
publicans have both, we believe, been accused of bringing 
it about for their own p It is, therefore, most important 
that we should learn what the evidence upon the subject is, in 

that we may form a just conclusion ; but to put forward a 


gratuitous statement like Mr. Cayley’s, is a very grave imperti- 
nence. Every other transaction mentioned in this book is related 
in the same style. ° 

Mr. Cayley’s logic is as bad as his facts are questionable. After 
telling the above story, he goes on to say that the authorities 
withdrew the troops because there was nothing to fight about— 
that the troops, when fired upon, had “ an innate right to resist—” 
and that it may be questionable whether “ it would not have been 
better for the advance of civilization and liberal institutions if the 
troops had finished the work they had begun.” Surely, if Mr. 
Cayley is right in supposing that the whole fight originated in an 
unfortunate mistake, it is perfectly monstrous to doubt that the 
authorities ought to have withdrawn the troops at once. That the 
had a right to resist is no doubt true, but that right only justified 
acts necessary for self-defence. To repel an attack is one thing ; 
but to storm barricade after barricade—raised, according to Mr. 
Cayley, for the legitimate purpose of defeating “‘a design to 
slaughter” the defenders of the barricades—is quite another. We 
are ashamed to think that an Englishman can be found to publish 
theopinion that if, byan unfortunate accident, a crowdand abody of 
troops are brought into collision, it is the duty of the crowd, under 
all circumstances, to submit to military execution. It is even more 
monstrous that the same writer should express a doubt whether, if 
the crowd should resist, it is not the duty of the authorities to 
encourage the trvops “ to finish what they have begun”—in other 
words, to perpetrate an indiscriminate and causeless massacre. 
We express no opinion upon a subject of which we know so 
little as the Berlin insurrection; but we feel no hesitation in 
saying that, if Mr. Cayley states the facts a all the per- 
sons who permitted the fighting to continue were deliberate and 
wilful murderers. A still more outrageous piece of audacity of 
the same nature is to be found at page 188 of the same volume. 
Mr. Cayley there maintains that the Emperor of Russia was 

uilty of no breach of international law in invading Hungary, 
Scouse Hungary had made itself an independent nation, and 
was therefore in the position of a country at war with Austria, 
the ally of Russia, which waa thus within the law of nations in 
taking whichever side in the dispute it pleased. We shall not 
stop to show how completely Mr. Cayley misunderstands the 
very first principles of his subject—we will merely remark that the 
defence which he sets up for the Czar implies that the power inter- 
fering between two belligerents should bond jide consider them as 
independent nations. But the Emperor of Russia entered Hungary 
notoriously in order to subdue a rebellious province, not in order 
to conquer a foreign enemy. He never in any way recognised its 
independence, but invaded it expressly on the ground that it was 
not, and ought not to become, independent. In fact, Mr. Cayley’s 
view is, that because Hungary was an independent nation, it was 
lawful for the Emperor of Russia to crush its independence. 
Writers like Mr. Cayley would soon change international law 
into a paltry pettifogging system of which our own conveyancers 
would be ashamed. If possible, a still more impudent quibble is 
that by which he attempts to show that, when Louis Napoleon 
executed the coup d'état, he was guilty of no violation of his 
oath to remain faithful to the “ democratic republic.” As his 
treatment of this subject gives a gauge of his capacity, we will 
re-publish it entire :— 

What is a “democratic republic ?” What a republic is we all know. It 
is another word for a state. All states are republics, properly so called. Some 
states are kingdoms, some are empires; some are neither one nor the other; 
and for the lack of any other term, they have been called indifferently repub- 
lies or states. The word “democratic,” as a qualificaion of —, signifies 
that the people can be governed as they like, and not as anybody else likes. 
Now the meaning of the oath to remain faithful to the democratic republic, if 
it meant anything at all, was to remain faithful to the state in which the 
people had their own way. 

Mr. Cayley is very wise in saying, “if it meant anything at 
all;” for certainly, if the words of an oath are to be construed 
according to their etymological origin, we shall doubt whether 
any words ever havea meaning. Does *‘ Revolution,” for example, 
mean, a turning again? Does “Count” mean companion? or 
“* Marquis,” one who rules border districts? or “ Empire,” mili- 
tary rule over an army ? Has Mr. Cayley sufficient confidence in 
this wonderful theory to go to Paris and cry in the streets, “ Vive 
la République Démocratique?” If so, why does he constantly 
inveigh against republicanism and democracy throughout the 
whole of his two volumes? Or is it his real deliberate opinion 
that words are always to be used in a sense which will justify 
the conduct of a single individual, or of a few individuals, and 
condemn the acts of a great number? ‘“ Democracy” means the 
government which people adopt, when Louis Napoleon is to be 
justified—it retains its ordinary meaning in the phrases, “a 
democratic profligate mob,” and “ democrats—they ought not 
to be called men.” 

The style in which this book is written is admirably suited to 
its general character. It is full of bad grammar and bad 
English. We have “ prudenter” for “‘ more prudent,” and “ the 
opponents of those classes not noble” for “ the opponents of the 
domes which did not form part of the nobility.” Among other 
beauties of Cayley, we find such sentences as the following :— 
“The love of her subjects would be turned to hatred, their trust 
in her changed to suspicion, and their obedience cold.” “The 
counts and barons are much more characteristic,” meaning 
“original.” ‘* The quarrel was tried to be patched up.” “ He 
was acting against them, without the Emperor having dis- 
charged them from their offices.” Elsewhere we have “im- 
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tions of 1848. 


ALCHEMY AND THE ALCHEMISTS.* ° 
Tas a second edition of this work should have been called 


for in little more than a twelvemonth, is in itself a proof 
that the author has succeeded in combining amusement with 
instruction to an extent not commonly equalled by writers on 
scientific matters. To those who dispute the propriety of the 
epithet “ scientific” being applied to Alchemy—vestibule though 
it be of Chemistry proper—we reply in the words of Lord 
Bacon (De Augm. Scient. lib. i.) :— 

Yet surely to Alchemy this right is due, that it may truly be compared to 
the husbandman in Asop, who, being about to depart this life, told his sons 
that he had left them a great quantity of gold buried in his vineyard, but did 
not remember the particular place. Who, when they had with spades dili- 
gently turned up all the vineyard, gold indeed they found none; however, 
by reason of their stirring an digging the mould about the roots of their 
vines, they had a very great vintage the year following. So the strenuous 
pains pos mighty stir of chemists, about making gold, have opened the way 
to a great number of noble inventions and experiments, singularly adapted as 
well to the disclosing of Nature as to the uses of human life. 


Ample evidence both of the “strenuous pains” and of the 
“noble inventions” of the alchemists will be found in M. 
Figuier’s work. It is distributed into four parts. The first 
is an exposition of the opinions and practices of the alche- 
mists, the properties ascribed to the = stone, the 
means employed in its preparation, the proofs advanced b 
alchemists in support of their doctrines, the discoveries for whic 
chemistry is indebted to the hermetic philosophers, the decline 
and fall of hermetic opinions. The second part treats the 
subject as a social phenomenon of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. It brings before us the protectors and opponents of 
hermetic lore, the use made of alchemy by needy States and 
knavish sovereigns for replenishing their coffers by the debase- 
ment of their coin, and lastly it contains a long and interesting 
chapter, full of anecdote, on the private life of the alchemist. 
The third part professes to give a history of the principal 
metallic transmutations, comprising a somewhat meagre account 
of the brothers of the Red Cross; while the fourth and con- 
cluding section treats of alchemy in the nineteenth century. 

On the skill with which M. Figuier has handled his 
subject, we shall speak presently. Before we enter, how- 
ever, upon any criticisms—criticisms which will affect the 
general bearings of the book rather than minute details—let us 
hasten, once for all, to endorse the favourable judgment which 
the public has already passed on the first edition, by warmly 
recommending it for perusal, and, we might add, for translation. 
In spite of all its defects, its matter is extremely entertaining ; 
and so lively is the author's style, that from the beginning to the 
end of the volume the reader’s attention is never suffered to flag. 

In one of his prefaces, the author records his obligations to 
Kopp’s well-known History of Chemistry, and to other German 
works on Alehemy proper. The avowal is highly to his credit, 
but we might have dispensed with the information. It is but 
too evident that all his acquaintance with alchemy is derived 
second-hand. We have now by our side a copy, bearing date 
1531, of the famous Summa perfecti Magisterir, written in the 
ninth century, by the Arabian polypharmist Gebir, the contents 
of which scarcely justify the alleged pedigree of our English 
word “ gibberish” —presenting, as they do, the earliest known 
descriptions of various processes which have not yet been 
superseded in the laboratory, and of numerous chemicals with 
which a modern pharmacy could ill dispense. Into original 
works such as this, which we merely select as one of the earliest 
and rarest, we doubt whether M. Figuier has ever dipped, much 
less dived. It is the misfortune of information obtained second- 
hand, that the possessor of it is seldom able to arrive at large 
and general views, or to take a comprehensive grasp of his 
subject. Grasp, indeed, he has none. Engaged in following, 
step by step, the footprint of some predecessor of greater industry 
than himself, he never quits the ground. He is always creeping, 
never soars—always in his subject, never above it. Lacking a 
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bird’s-eye view, he seldom achieves an adequate notion of the 
relation of parts to the whole. Full of anecdote he may be, 
sprightly, clever, with a flash of genius and originality here 
and there; but, be the subject what it may, he will never, 
to use Milton’s phrase, unsphere its spirit, so long as he 
contents himself with conning the letter through another 
man’s spectacles. From the dangers thus incident to those who 
are “gatherers of other men’s stuff,” our author has not been 
able to steer clear; and when we lay the volume down, 
however thankful we may be for the entertainment afforded 
us, we feel constrained to declare that we rise from the perusal 
without having obtained any adequate clue to the meaning of 
Alchemy as a phenomenon in the history of the human mind. 
Had it been otherwise—had M. Figuier abided by the maxim, 
Fontes exquirite, “ go to the fountain head’’—we think it must 
needs have occurred to him that the position which the hermetic 
doctrines hold in the history of physical science cannot be rightly 
emer. tilla fitting place has been afforded them in the histo 
of metaphysical philosophy. He might have seen that there is, if 
we may so speak, a metalchemy as well as an alchemy, and that the 
fundamental error of the hermetic hierophants was simply this— 
that they submitted the course of chemical processes to the wild 
vagaries of metachemical theories. In fact, Pc was no scientific 
connexion whatever between the theory elaborated in the closet 
and the process carried out in the crucible. The former 
was founded, not upon careful inductions from observed 
facts, but rather upon a vast and heterogeneous system 
of crude and mystical notions of the invisible world, a 
plied @ priori to the consideration and explanation of visib: 
henomena, after such fashion as each several alchemist 
listed. In those curious tracts ascribed to the mythical personage 
Hermes Trismegistus, as well as in other early records of her. 
metic doctrines, we have met with singular axiomatic statements, 
all of which converge to the great central fact, that a vicious 
methodology—a substitution of a priori for a posteriori reasoning 
—was the rock upon which the alchemists split. If in the present 
day any danger is to be pene from the predominance 
alleged to be given, in scientific researches, to matter over spirit, 
the evil in the age of the alchemists lay in a totally opposite 
direction. A kind of mystical, emanational theory, occasionally 
verging upon pantheism, led men to seek in the vegetable and 
mineral kingdom for traces of that higher life which belongs to 
the kingdom of heaven ; so that & priori considerations, deduced 
from curious speculations on things wholly beyond the cogni- 
zance of human ken, were brought to bear on the decision of 
questions which lay beneath men’s very noses. With a certain 
grandeur of purpose, sometimes whimsical, and often wild— 
but inspired, we should remember, more by an exaggerated 
sense of a great truth than by a feeble dallying with a lie— 
they took up their position in a supposed centre of generic 
unity, and thence surveying the whole universe, they grappled 
with the mysteries of nature, and dived into the destinies 
of man. In the one, by a vicious warping of right reasoning, 
they fancied they descried general laws, the great realities 
of which particular facts were but passing shadows, and so sought 
to rehearse, and, as it were, to epitomise in phial and crucible, 
those hidden processes which they believed to be going on in the 
wider laboratory of Nature. In man—that lesser world, or 
“microcosm,” as he was styled—they beheld a being in whom 
was hoarded up, through many a subtle influence, the scattered 
wealth of life which the Creater had lavished on the universe, 
of which man was but the epitome and the crown. They 
assigned him, therefore, a middle position, between the lordship 
of the astral heavens and the thraldom of the passive earth, 
setting him for his appointed task the duty of gathering up in 
his own person the lower springs of vital energy-—that so, purified 
and exalted through contact with man’s higaer nature, they 
might finally return to that great Father of all, by whom 
they had been appointed to run their course through all the 
several orders of existence. 

Such were the metalchemical doctrines of which alchemical 
processes, philosophers’ stonés, and elixirs of life, were but 
extreme aspects and grosser manifestations. Believing that 
vitality was the law of the universe, and that in this law was to be 
found the — of unity, by which all forms and modes of 
matter and being were knit together, they thought to worm the 
secret from sun, moon, and star—those higher centres and fontal 
sources of life—and so to impart to the viler metals, by contact 
with the philosopher's stone, that fuller measure of vital energy 
by which they should “ferment” into gold. To explain whence 
these doctrines sprang, and how they throve, would require us to 
write a chapter in the history of scholastic philosophy, and to 
show how the Cabbala of the Jew, the physical tenet of the 
Moslem, and the unspent echoes of the voice of Greece, too often 
drowned by the shriller notes of Alexandrian mystics—how all 
these, leavened by the powerful influence of Christianity, gave 
shape and hue to the shifting modes of human imagination in 
the middle ages, till our English chancellor pointed out a new 
and a better way. That M. Figuier never gives his readers to 
understand that some such chapter as this has to be conned, 
some such doctrines as the above to be mastered, before alchemy 
can appear to be anything but a chaotic congeries of wi 
and crude vagaries, is one of the gravest faults of which we have 
to complain. 


But alchemy, Janus-like, looks both before and after. We mean 
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that, in spite of the abuse which has been lavished upon the luck- 
less alchymists of old, the question will force itself upon us, 
whether the transmutation of metals be indeed and in truth 
such an idle dream, such an outrage upon sense and science, as 
the common voice would have us tobelieve. Because such trans- 
mutation has confessedly not been achieved in times past, are we 
to conclude that it shall never be effected in times tocome? It is 
with reference to this aspect of alchemical doctrines that the 
concluding section of M. Figuier’s work furnishes matter of the 
highest interest. From the preface to this second edition, we 
learn that critics of the first had upbraided the writer with 
holding out false hopes, and encouraging delusions against which 
all sound science, it was contended, must loudly and emphatically 

rotest. In reply to these censures, he affirms that the con- 
clusion which he desires the reader to draw from his work is 
simply this :— 

The present state of chemistry will not allow of our considering the 
transmutation of metals an impossibility; it follows from scientific data 
recently established, and from the existing tendencies of chemistry, that the 
transmutation of one metal to another is capable of being realized. History, 
however, demonstrates that up to the present day no one has succeeded in 
achieving a transmutation of metals. 


In this fourth seetion—with which we strongly recommend the 
reader to compare Mr. Liveing’s memoir on the _ Soetoro nd of 
Matter, in the Cambridge Essays—our author, in a highly dra- 
matic form, which we must be permitted to declare pure fiction, 
endeavours to set forth the various pros and cons by which he has 
been led to the conclusion above stated. It would be an abuse 
of our privilege as critics to attempt to abridge what well 
deserves to be read in extenso. We will endeavour, however, to 
give some idea of the spirit and general tendency of what may be 
urged in reply to the vexed question—Is the transmutation of 
metals an absurdity P Let us suppose, for one moment, with the 
old alchemists, that the metals are compound bodies. The her- 
metic doctrine as to the particular nature of the constituent 
elements, which were styled chemical elements to distinguish 
them from the older quaternion, is foreign to our present purpose. 
To put the matter in a light of which we owe the idea to M. 
Chevreuil—no incompetent authority—let gold, tin, and mercury 
be severally represented by the following formule :— 

A+ B+ C 

A+2B+2C 

A+3B+3C 
Hence we see that, in any chemical operation which shall have 
eliminated B+C from tin, and 2B+2C from mercury, the trans- 
mutation of these viler metals into gold will have been effected. 
So regarded—and the illustration might be extended to cases 
where only two of the elements are supposed to be identical— 
there is no palpable absurdity in the theory of metallic transmu- 
tation. The difficulty is lessened if we suppose the metals to be 
what is called isomeric, that is, to contain the same elements in 
the same proportions—a supposition, by the way, which, with 
reference to certain mineral and organic substances, has of late 
years become a recognised law and property of matter, greatly to 
the rejoicing of the disciples of alchemy. On this hypothesis, all 
the external differences presented by metals arise from various 
modifications of the caliden forees by which their molecular 
arrangement is grouped and governed, not from any cherftical 
change in the qualities of the mass which these molecules build 
up. The case, however, is enormously complicated under the 
hypothesis which has prevailed ever since the time of Lavoisier, 
that metals are simple bodies. In compounds, isomerism is 
easily discoverable by an analysis stating the identity, in number 
and kind, of their component elements. But bodies are termed 
simple oy | because they resist this test—because (if we may 
be pardoned the expression) they are very generally held to be 
undecompoundable. If this doctrine be true, the only way in which 
we can determine whether metals are under like conditions with 
isomeric bodies, and so capable of transmutation, is by taking note 
of properties and characteristics held to be distinctive of bodi-s 
confessedly isomeric, and observing whether such properties and 
characteristics can be discerned in metals which are only con- 
jecturally isomeric. Such observations have been made by the 
illustrious chemist, M. Dumas, and among the results, we may 
mention one or two. In cases of isomerism, it is habitually 
found that substances so affected have equivalents, equal, or 
else multiples and sub-multiples, one of another. ‘The like 
obtains with several metals —approximatively with gold and 
osmium, absolutely with platinum and iridium, and all but abso- 
lutely with cobalt and nickel on the one hand, zine, yttrium, and 
tellurium, on the other. Or, to take another train of very beauti- 
ful speculations on which the same chemist has entered, there are 
certain chemical triads, linked together by properties highly 
analogous, if not altogether identical, which present a remarkable, 
hay, an astounding symmetry between their chemical and their 
mineral functions. That is, in each several triad, such as—tr, cal- 
cium, strontium, barium; 2, chlorine, bromine, iodine; 3, sul- 
phur, selenium, tellurium ; 4, lithium, sodium, potassium—the 
chemical equivalent of the intermediate body is always repre- 
sented by the arithmetic mean between the equivalents of the 
other two. So that, if by any means we could unite half an atom 
of calcium with half an atom of barium, we should have an 
atom of strontium as the result; and similarly with each of the 
other triads. 

Instances and ideas such as these, and others due to Mr. 


Prout, are eagerly laid hold of by disciples of alchemy, as corro- 
borative of the soundness of their faith. That they suggest, if 
not the probability, yet the possibility of the transmutation of 
metals, it seems only fair to concede. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether the anticipations so fondly entertained would, if 
realized, do anything more than affect the physical condition of 
metals, without involving any change in their chemical constitu- 
tion—a result, or property, which, with reference to other non- 
metallic bodies, such as sulphur and phosphorus, is known by 
the name of Allotropy—a subject on which we may once more 
refer the reader to Mr. Liveing’s Essay. 

Before dismissing this part of our subject, we should observe 
that the notes to the volume before us contain a series of 
memoirs presented to the Académie des Sciences, as recently as 
the years 1853 and 1854, by M. Tiffereau, a chemist at Nantes, in 
which the writer follows up a kind of hermetic manifesto with 
details of experiments on the transmutation of silver into gold, 
which gave more satisfaction to their author than to the assayer 
of the Imperial Mint at Paris. Nor is this all. M. Figuier may 
add, in a third edition of his really valuable work, that on the 
roth of March, in the current year, a committee consisting of 
MM. Thénard, Dumas, and Chevreuil—who were appointed by 
the Academy to report on a new memoir of M. Tiffereau’s, en- 
titled: “ Metals are compound Bodies”—came to the decision 
that they had nothing to report! (qu'il n’y avait pas lieu a faire 
un rapport). 

Meanwhile, the contemporaries of a John Dean Paul 
and a Sadleir have the misfortune of witnessing a species 
of alchemy for which they would gladly substitute the mystical 
vagaries of Gebir and Rhazes, Roger Bacon and Basil Valen- 
tine. Cloudy may have been the horizon, visionary the 
hopes, crazy the theories, and crude the practices of those 
“weaker brethren,” the disciples of Hermes, who watched 
over the birth-throes of scientific chemistry with the glare 
of a furnace on their brow, and a less earthly glow within 
their breasts. Still, it were surely better to prate through the 
livelong day about the properties of the philosopher’s stone, than, 
with a heart of stone, to convert all that is most sacred in the 
relations of civil, social, and domestic life into the art of 
acquiring gold with the knavery of a swindler, and the audacity 
of a Borgia. 


DOMESTIC SCENES IN RUSSIA.* 
(O* the many books on Russia that have recently appeared, 


this is one of the smallest—and that is no inconsiderable 
merit. The'observations recorded in it were made as long ago as 
the year 1837, but the author deals chiefly with matters that can 
have undergone no great change since his visit, and as he had 
unusually good opportunities of observing, his letters may fairly 
rival many newer claimants upon our attention. We of course 
do not expect to find in such a work the extensive and methodical 
investigation and the exuberance of statistical detail which have 
distinguished some recent publicationson Russia. Such works, how- 
ever, are not fitted for general reading, but are the material to be 
opularized by other writers. On the other hand, the little 
k of Mr. Vesiie may be read by everybody ; and if it does 
not contain nearly all that may be found in its bulky rivals, it at 
least contains nothing inconsistent with the best authori- 
ties, and indeed many of its brief notices agree remarkably with 
~ full and laborious statements which may be found else- 
where. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that domestic scenes 
whether in Russia, England, or any other country, are by no 
means fertile in startling incident, and therefore a book describin 
them must inevitably appear somewhat tame. An Engli 
clergyman who travels with his wife, a noble Russian, through 
the most civilized part of the empire to the homes of his wife's 
friends, and who faithfully recounts only what he saw and heard, 
cannot certainly excite that interest which is awakened by the 
defence of Kars, or by the pilgrimage of an unbeliever to the 
holy cities of the Moslem. But it happens that at this moment 
the interior of a Russian country-seat is as interesting to many 
people as the tomb of Mahomet itself, nor can either be penetrated 
without rare advantages on the part of the traveller. Mr. Venables, 
indeed, appears to have found it easy to do exactly what is usually 
most difficult. Multitudes of English and Americans rush over the 
Continent, stare at the people, climb all the mountains, and disturb 
devotion in all the churches. They glance at or ponder over the 
external aspect of many countries, but of the interior life of the 
inhabitants, not only tourists, but residents of many years, return 

uite ignorant. A man may live a great part of his life at 

ienna or at Florence, and gain no more access to its cone 
than could a tradesman to the selectest circle of an Englis 
country town. But with the author of these letters the case 


| was very different, His wife's father dwelt with his family in a 


country seat at Krasnoe, in the government of Tver, an was 
master of a large estate, and bore the rank of general. At this 
house three months were spent, and thence Mr. Venables 
journeyed, under the special protection of the governor of 
the province, to Yaroslav, where an uncle of his wife was 


* Domestic Scenes in Russia: in aSeries of Letters, describing a Year's 
Residence in that oa oe in the Interior. By the Rev. R. Lister 
Venables, M.A. Second Edition, revi London: Murray. 1856. 
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governor, and under whose roof the travellers stayed three 
weeks. From Yaroslav they went to Moscow, where the lady’s 
father had a town-house, and where one of her married sisters 
was residing. They then spent three months with a brother of 
the lady, partly at a country-seat near Tamboff, and partly in the 
town of Pambotf itself. The Russian country gentleman knows 
and cares little about field-sports, and his residence contains few 
books or other sources of amusement, while his nearest neigh- 
bours of equal rank are usually distant thirty or fifty miles. In 
summer and autumn the monotony of his existence is relieved by 
the cares of harvest, upon which » finda hisincome. But when 
the business of reaping and sowing has been hastily performed, 
and an early winter ends the labours of the husbandman, he 
hastens to his town-house in the provincial capital, and com- 
pensates himself in the society of his equals for a summer passed 
among the serfs on his estate. Mr. Venables had thus abundant 
opportunities of mixing at Tamboff with all the nobles, that is, 
with all the gentry of the province; and he also saw there many 
Russian officials since met known, and among them Prince 
Gortschakoff, the late commander in the Crimea. From Tamboff 
our travellers returned to St. Petersburg, setting out shortly 
before the breaking up of the frost, which renders the roads 
impracticable ; and at the capital the lady found an uncle hold- 
ing a high office, and the Segue recognised her as an old 
acquaintance. 

It is evident that a tour so agreeably performed must have left 
many pleasant recollections, and that Mr. Venables can be by no 
means disposed to judge harshly of a country which showed to 
him its most attractive features. We may be tolerably sure, 
therefore, that whenever he censures it is with strong reason ; 
and his remarks upon the conscription, upon the treatment of 
the serfs, and the education of the nobles, may be safely taken 
as a very moderate description of great social evils. It happened 
that the enlistment of recruits in the government of ‘Tamboff 
took place while Mr. Venables was staying there, and the official 
position of his brother-in-law enabled him to witness the pro- 
ceedings. Each noble, as is well known, is bound to furnish a 
certain number of recruits, in proportion to the total number of 
souls, that is, male peasants, upon his estate. In the year 1837, 
the demands of the Government had not been raised as they have 
since been by the vast consumption of soldiers in the war, but 


the misery inflicted in individual cases was the same. The pea- 


sant, if a married man, parts, probably for ever, from his wife 
and children, and a harsh discipline and severe duties are his 
vortion for nearly all his remaining days. ‘The military service 
is, indeed, so dreaded by the serf, that the most terrible of all 
threats is that of making him a soldier. And yet, when once he 
is enlisted, the Russian peasant soon becomes reconciled to his 
fate; for, along with his liability to the conscription, he has 
received from Heaven a gay and light-hearted disposition, 
which enables him to bear his burdens. The Englishman 
becomes a soldier of his own free will, although generally 
on slender deliberation; and he may choose, as he pleases, 
cavalry, artillery, or infantry, and may select any regi- 
ment in either branch of the service. The Russian, on 
the contrary, does not even know whether he is to be a 
soldier or a sailor—for for all are enlisted by the same method, 
and at the same time—and he can only calculate that, if tall and 
well-looking, he will probably be sent into the Guard. If he is 
above five feet three inches, and neither has nor can successfully 
counterfeit any physical defect, he must leave his home and 
family, unless, indeed, as is not uncommon, he can persuade a 
oung unmarried brother to devote himself in his stead. There 
is, however, one other hope of escape—a peasant who can find 
a gold piece to hold in his mouth when inspected by the 
doctor, may reckon that he has produced the best evidence of his 
unfitness to serve the Emperor. But at Tamboff, the presiding 
officer took no bribes himself, and therefore would allow none to 
be taken by his subordinates, who consequently displayed a great 
alacrity in depositing on the council-table the money which had 
been vainly offered for exemption. Such integrity, however, is 
not common. The lieutenants of the Czar are rather apt to 
choose ‘the likeliest men” upon the principle adopted by Sir 
John Falstaff. 

Manafactories in Russia are toa great extent carried on by the 
nobility, who alone can usually command the necessary labour. 
The peasant shows great versatility, and is ready, at his 
master’s order, to plough, weave, build a coach, or drive it. It 
is true that he will do none of these things, except the last, very 
well—but he will do them all well enough to serve the turn. 
The manufactures are principally carried on in winter, when 
field labour ceases ; and not only the men, but the women also, 
under their mistress’s superintendence, are actively employed in 
making goods for sale. The industry of Russian ladies is not 
confined to working bands and slippers for popular clergymen, but 
directs the making of many articles of prime necessity in the 
household, or which are certain of sale at the great fairs. Ques- 
tions of the price and quality of many sorts of goods are conse- 
quently discussed at aristocratic Russian tables with as much 
zeal as planting, draining, or cattle-breeding amongst ourselves ; 
and, indeed, they are questions of far deeper interest to those 
who agitate them. Politics, of course, are carefully excluded, 
and it is therefore fortunate that the necessities of his posi- 
tion furnish the Russian noble with some other staple topic for 
conversation. 


Assemblies, balls, and parties of all kinds went on with great 
activity at Tamboff. The ladies were in general very well 
dressed ‘‘ when they appeared in public.” The shops abounded 
in Indian shawls and jewellery, but Mr. Venables vainly 
inquired for a nail-brush. In the habits of society there was q 
good deal to astonish English visitors. The ladies, ornamented 
with diamonds, munched unpeeled apples—while generals wear. 
ing stars stuffed their pockets with bons-bons for next day's 
eating. The cores of the apples, and the grape-skins, and bon. 
bon wrappers were flung under the chairs. Spoons were so few 
that the custom was, after use, to replace them on the trays, to be 
used by other guests. Although the Russians are devoted card. 
players, and an ingenious people also, the invention of counters was 
not known at Tamboff in the winter of 1837-8, but the score was 
marked with chalk upon the table. Conversation at a Russian 
‘eek d is by no means lively, for there is no literature, and no. 

ody is so imprudent as to hazard a remark on politics. The 
young unmarried ladies stand huddled together, and the gentle- 
men seem afraid to speak tothem. Nor is this terror ground. 
less, for if a man were to offer what would be thought ordinary 
civility in England, he would be expected forthwith to propose 
marriage. Masquerades were much in vogue, and one given at 
St. Petersburg, in the winter of 1834, was marked by an incident 
so strange and startling that we must quote our traveller's 
account of it. The story was told him as unquestionably true 
by General Boutourlin, a distinguished officer, who fell lately in 
the Turkish war :— 

At Christmas, 1834, ball was given at a house at St. Petersburg, and 
candles were placed in the windows of the house, as a well-understood si 
that masks might enter without special invitation. Several masks pote) 
the course of the evening, stayed but a short time, as is usual, and departed. 

At length a party entered dressed as Chinese, and bearing on a quin a 
person whom they called their chief; saying that it was his féte-day. 
set him down very respectfully in the middle of the room, end po lb 
dancing what they called their national dance around him. When this was 
concluded, they separated and mingled with the general company, speakin 
French fluently (the universal we at a Russian masquerade), an 
making themselves extremely agreeable. After a while they began gradually 
to disappear unnoticed, slipping out of the room one or two at a time. At 
last they were all gone, but their chief still remained sitting motionless in 
dignified silence in his palanquin in the middle of the room. The ball began to 
thin, and the attention of those who remained was wholly drawn to the silent 
figure of the Chinese mask. 

The master of the house at length went up to him, and told him that his 


companions were all — ; politely begging him at the same time to take off 
his mask, that he and his guests might Sale to whom they were indebted for 
all the pleasure which the exhibition had afforded them. The Chinaman, how- 
ever, gave no reply by word or sign, and a feeling of uneasy curiosity gra. 
dually drew around him the guests who remained in the ball-room. He still 
took no notice of all that was passing around him, and the master of the 
house at length, with his own hand, took off the mask, and discovered to the 
horrified by-standers the face of a corpse. 

The police were immediately sent for, and on a surgical examination of the 
body, it —— to be that of a man who had been strangled a few hours 
before. Nothing could be discovered, either at the time or afterwards, which 
could lead to the identifying of the dead man, or to the discovery of the 
actors in this extraordinary scene, and no clue has ever been obtained. It was 
found on inquiry, that they arrived at the house where they deposited the 
dead body in a handsome equipage with masked servants. 


This horrible story was declared by the narrator to be a well- 
known and undoubted fact. The body was never identified, but 
was*supposed to be that of the victim of a murder arising out of a 
gambling transaction. The acuteness of the police would seem to 
have been at fault; or, more probably, the proper use of the 
proper amount of roubles suppressed inconvenient discoveries. 


SKETCHES OF NATURE ON THE ALPS.* 


T= book is well timed. Year by year the Alps, more 

especially that portion of them which forms the middle and 
southern ranges of Switzerland, are becoming better known to 
Englishmen. Every one has ascended Mout Blane, either from 
Chamouni or the Egyptian Hall. The crossing of the Weissthor— 
which, even when Professor James Forbes wrote, was considered 
a matter of no common difliculty—is each season accomplished by 
an increasing number of tourists. The Jungfrau is no longer 
inviolate, while the Matterjoch and the Monte Moro seem likely 
to become the Simplon and Spliigen of the pedestrian. The degree 
of mental cultivation usually possessed by our travelling coun- 
trymen is such as to enable pha to appreciate the more obvious 
beauties of Switzerland; but visual education is as yet in its 
infancy among us, and Nature has secrets in her mountain 
ean which she will not surrender to the untrained eye. ‘To 

elp us to make some of these our own—to lead us to observe the 
strange and beautiful forms of animal and vegetable life, and the 
not less strange and beautiful appearances of the inorganic world 
which surrounds us on our Alpine journeys—is the object of the 
volume now under review. It consists of selections from a work by 
the naturalist, Von Tschudi, Das Thierleben der Alpenwelt. The 
Alps are divided by him into four regions, extending upwards 
from the base of the hills which lean upon the central chains. 
The first of these stretches from the plain to a height of 2500 
French feet, the second from 2500 to 4000 feet, the third from 
- to 7000 feet, and the fourth from 7000 to the topmost peaks. 

f the first there is little to be said. Its vegetation and its 


* Sketches of Nature on the Alps. From the German of F, yon Tschudi. 
London: Longmans. 1856, - 
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animals are those of the plains. When the limit of the second 
zone is passed, we enter upon the mountain world. 

This is the region of those beautiful valleys the fame of which 
js so widely spread. In no part of Switzerland are they so com- 
mon as in the Grisons. This Canton is furrowed by no less than 
10 of them. Intricate heights and luxuriant vegetation combine 
with these to give this district a variety which almost makes 
up for the absence of those kingly peaks which are the glory of 
the Vallais and the Oberland. ‘The scenery is half of the north, 
half of the south. To one spot, a favourable aspect and a barrier 
of rocks, shutting out the wind, give an almost Italian richness ; 
while another hard by suffers the rigours of an Arctic climate. 
In all parts of the country, the waterfalls form a remarkable 
feature of this region—some, like the Staubbach, in the valley of 
Lauterbrunnen, flitting in dusty showers down the mountains, 
rainbow-haunted in the morning, grey and ghostly in the night— 
others less striking in themselves, but lending to the landscape an 
indescribable charm as they leap from shelf to shelf among the 
firs, to rest at last in the lake below. ‘The great forests are left 
behind in the lowlands, and on the mountain offsets; but here we 
have still an abundance of wood. The pines, however, no longer 
grow in masses, but scattered in patches of limited extent. Other 
trees occur but sparingly. ‘This zone, although well-known to 
summer and autumn travellers, is not so often visited in spring 
as is desirable—for spring is the time to see it to advantage. 
First come mild breezes and unsettled weather—frequent snow- 
storms interrupting the stirrings of vegetable life—then the 
Sirocco, here called the Fén, rushing over the mountains, com- 
mences in good earnest the revolt against winter. In the valley 
of Grindelwald it has often been known to melt in twelve hours 
snow two feet and a half deep. Soon green begins to besprinkle 
the slopes.‘ The trickling and dashing of streanis is heard, first 
just for an hour or two in the heat of the day, then by degrees 
in the afternoon, sieges night—and at last all day and all night 
long.” ‘The glaciers split, the avalanche rolls, the voice of birds 
isheard more near at hand. The hazel is covered with tassels 
of gold, the bright yellow coltsfoot comes out on every bank ; and 
eighteen days after vegetation has awoke, the cherry trees are in 
blossom in the sheltered valleys. ‘This takes place generally 
about the 20th of April, and by the middle of May the spring 
has ascended to the height of 4000 feet. Nature has favoured 
this region in many ways. It has copious springs, rich pastures, 
medicinal baths, and a sufficiency of timber, but its position 
exposes it not only to occasional avalanches, but to inundations— 
sr — common disaster—and to rare but widely desolating 

8. 

al of any defined boundary between this and the hilly 
region makes it difficult to give a very satisfactory account 
of the plants belonging to it. On the Italian side of the moun- 
tains, the vine, for example, passes the altitude of 2500 feet. It 
does not do so on the Swiss side. The potato, even in the central 
parts of Switzerland, has not only extended itself into, but even 
passed across the lower mountain zone. On the Rigi it grows at 
an elevation of 5500 feet. Wild plants, which belong essentially 
to the plains and the hills, are not less intrusive ; but the charac- 
teristic flora of this region consists, for the most part, of the 
cruciferous, umpbelliferous, bellflower, and labiated 
tribes of ranunculi, gentians, grasses, and willows. ‘To these may 
be added, among trees, the mountain sycamore and the red and 
silver firs. No one who, travelling in the Vallais has chanced to 
pluck the strong-smelling Juniperus Sabina, will forget to assign 
toita place in the list of plants which are at home in this 
belt of vegetable life, 

The second region comprises the middle zone of the Alps, pro- 
perly so called, and the peaks which here and there occur among 
the offshoots which they push into the Cantons of Freyburg, 
Berne, Lucerne, and Schwytz. ‘The transverse valleys of this 
Tegion are amongst its most remarkable features. Through 
these lie the more important passes, and in them are situated 
those far-famed hospices which Christianity has built on the 
sites of temples raised to gods, whose names are now forgotten, 
by races who have long since passed away. 

_ The valleys of this zone are in most parts of the country 
insignificant in size. In the Grisons it is otherwise. Here the 
whole surface of the land is elevated, and we find districts, like 
the Engadine, full of towns and villages, and possessing many of 
elements of civilization and prosperity, although the glaciers 
can be reached from them with hardly any ascent. In this 
belt, as in the one below, the Fén is the great reawakener— 
“the chief condition of summer and of life.” “The good 
God and the golden sun can do nothing with the snow 
if the Fén does not come.” So say the peasants, with 
the usual rough wisdom of their class. This is the region 
of the catastrophes of the Alps. Here take place the falls of huge 
masses of glacier—here the Eismarren, lumps of ice of small 
size, fall from great heights upon the passer-by with the force of 
a rifle-bullet. Here rush the thundering floods of snow, the 
terrible Lawine, many of which, however, are by no means so 
angerous as is generally supposed, from their fixed paths and 
times of falling. The rivers of Switzerland have their sources 
inthis zone. ‘Three hundred and sixty glaciers discharge their 
Waters into the Rhine, sixty-six into the Inn, twenty-five 
into the Po and Adige; but the country people prefer to 
point to living springs as the origin of streams, and despise 
glacier waters. The Lakes, or tarns, above the height of 


4000 feet are generally destitute of fish, and around them only 
a scanty growth of willows, Alpine roses, and alders supports a 
dreary existence. 

This zone has in some districts treasures below ground which 
amply recompense its inhabitants for the want of a fertile soil. 
The Lower Engadine, more especially, has much mineral wealth. 
The spring of Tarasp is said to excel in healing virtues the 
Abana and Pharpar of Carlsbad itself. Many of the Karren 
or Schratten fields (called in the Romansch dialect Lapiez or 
Lapiaz) occur below 7000 feet. They do not appear in the 
crystalline formations, but are common in all kinds of limestone. 
They are said to be caused by the action of the weather upon 
the rock, drop after drop making for itself a channel by cutting 
away the softer portions of the limestone. They bear some- 
times considerable resemblance to a glacier. They are un- 
favourable to animal and vegetable lite, for the water escapes 
along the furrows to the nearest funnel in the rock. Hence 
there is no moisture, and the absence of moisture brings the 
curse of barrenness. 

We must not linger over the plants of this region, nor attempt 
to follow M. Von Tschudi through his elaborate and most inte- 
resting descriptions of the animals which have here their homes. 
Most people will be surprised to learn that the lynx has not yet 
disappeared from Switzerland; and the accounts of the lam- 
mergeier, the Alpine cattle, the chamois, and the bear, will be 
read with peculiar interest. 

Our path now lies over the cold snow-world, which extends 
above the limit of 7000 feet—the till lately unknown land which 
lies between the peopled plaius of Lcmbardy and Germany. We 
propose to notice only the animals of this zone, referring the 
reader to the book before us for full details as to the more re- 
markable phenomena of the High Alps, the Glaciers, the Snow- 
fields and Firn—the laws of sound which prevail in these grim 
solitudes—and the wonderful islands of flowers which diversify 
the icy waste. The marmot and the ibex represent the higher 
animals in this debateable land between life and death. The 
former of these is chiefly found in Uri, Glarus, and the Grisons. 
The name marmot is a corruption of muve montana, the name 
given to these little creatures in the Canton of Tessin. Their 
summer life is short. At dawn, they issue from their holes, peep 
about, and, if there is no cause for alarm, proceed rapidly to crop 
the short grass. Then the young ones come out, and play merrily 
together. If danger approaches, a shrill whistle warns the whole 
party, and they vanish in the earth. The winter they pass in a 
state of torpor, safe from the storm, in the oval dormitory which 
terminates their subterranean abodes. Professor Mangili has 
calculated that they breathe only 71,000 times during their six 
months’ lethargy, whereas when awake they breathe 72,0co 
times in two days. We are glad to learn that, in many cantons, 
their dwellings are protected by law. Surely, as M. Von 
Tschudi remarks, “where nature so carefully protects the 
life of a harmless animal, it is impious to aim at its destruc- 
tion.” The ibex, or steinbock, is one of the goat species. It 
was common formerly, not only in the Alps, but in the moun- 
tains of Germany and in the Ural. Now it has become very rare, 
partly from its slow rate of increase, partly from the dangers of 
its savage habitation, and partly from the persecution of man. 
The last of the race in Glarus was shot 300 years ago. ‘The Arch- 
bishops of Salzburg long strove to preserve the species in the 
beautiful Austrian Alps. Their care was vain, and the few 
ibexes that exist are now to be found chiefly in the Monte Rosa 
group. The ibex is far less agile than the chamois, and is 
Killed by a wound which would not prevent the latter from run- 
ning for some miles. They have often been seen atar off, stand- 
ing, in the midst of the fiercest storm, like statues, motionless on 
a projecting point of rock. 

What a transition do we make when we pass from the ibex on 
its mountain watchtower to the glacier flea and the red snow! 
Yet, in doing so, we only imitate nature. The glacier flea, 
Desoria glacialis, is a small, wingless, sixfooted insect, which 
inhabits the fissures of the glacier and hops about its surface. 
The Discerea nivalis, which gives its colour to the so-called red 
snow, is rarely found on the glaciers, but generally on the 
indurated snow or Firn. It is one of the infusorial tribe, with 
a round or oval cuticle, and two threadlike probosces, by which 
it moves. 

There are many things to which we have not alluded in this 
book, which we would fain notice—indeed, we do not often open 
a volume which contains less which it is desirable to skip; but 
there is no part of it more worthy of attention than the remarks 
at 197 and the following pages, on the gradual dissolution of the 
Alps. Hour by hour the atmospheric influences do tieir work. 
Slowly the valleys are exalted, and the mountains and hills are 
made low. The vast and silent revolutions which 


Draw down onian hills, and sow 
The dust of continents to be, 


are measured by cycles, not by years. It well may be that 
Switzerland may present to the eyes of our descendants, in 
the thousandth generation, the same general aspect which it 
does to us now; but yet, if the world last long enough, and if 
the climate does not alter, the time will surely come when old 
men will tell with melancholy pleasure that they remember the 
days when, all the summer through, there were still patches of 
snow to be seen upon Mont Blanc. 
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RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS. 
Concluding Notice. 


= G discussed several questions of importance, and laid 
down certain laws relating to art in general, Mr Ruskin 
roceeds to apply these laws to landscape painting. As a distinct 
ranch of art, landscape is of comparatively recent invention. 
One may wander through the whole field of classical and me- 
dizeval art without coming to a single picture like those which 
adorn the old Water-Colour Society’s Exhibition, representing 
lakes and mountains, and ruined castles and cathedrals. The 
sense of “ the picturesque” is, in fact, of recent growth. As a 
motive to painters, it has taken the place of that sense of har- 
mony and beauty which existed so conspicuously in the Greek 
mind, and of the devotion which breathes in the works of the early 
Italian and Flemish painters. Right or wrong, it is an undoubted 
fact that modern painters think the study of nature, and the re- 
presentation of her most ordinary as well as her most unusual 
henomena, a worthy employment of their faculties, without 
aving any ulterior purpose in view, such as that of decorating 
and adorning public buildings, ecclesiastical and civil. Mr. 
Ruskin justl thinks that this fact deserves consideration; and 
accordingly he proceeds to examine the effect of landscape, rst, 
on the classical mind; 2ndly, onthe medieval mind; 3rdly, on 
the modern mind. 

At the outset of this inquiry it strikes him that there is one 
great point of difference between the ancient and medieval poets 
and painters on the one hand, and modern poets and painters on 
the other—viz., that the former pebeaerorh | the facts of nature 
without distortion, while the latter regard them through the 
medium of their own feelings. These two modes of viewing nature 
are commonly called objective and subjective—words which 
Mr. Ruskin wholly repudiates for himself, and ridicules for the 
amusement of his readers. That falseness in our impressions of 
external things which is the result of a wilful fancy or of an 
excited state of the feelings, he calls ‘‘ the pathetic fallacy.” This 
he shows to be a characteristic of modern poets of the reflective 
rather than of the creative order. The greatest poets seldom 
admit it—indeed they only do so when borne away by an emotion 
so powerful that even a well-balanced mind cannot possibly resist 
it. Whatever descriptions Pausanias and other writers may have 
left us of Greek painting, and whatever relics may have come 
down to us, Mr. Ruskin is obliged to go to the poets to ascertain 
the effect of landscape on the Greeks. Homer is taken as the 
type of the Greek mind. He stands pre-eminent among ancient 
and modern poets for simple truthfulness; yet this habit of mind 
does not evince itself in the accuracy of his descriptions of out- 
ward objects—on the contrary, there is often a generality and 
an otiose character about his epithets which shows that minute 
observation of nature did not enter into his mind as a necessary 
part of a poet’s task. He rather viewed nature as the theatre 
of human action, and was impressed with the beauty of natural 
scenery according to the proportion in which it conduced to 
human comfort and enjoyment. Thus the scenes marked out 
for admiration in the Jiad and Odyssey are of a quiet nature, 
without any of those grandiose features for which lovers of 
the picturesque might naturally look. The “gentle lapse 
of murmuring streams” through verdant meadows, with pas- 
turage for cattle, and aspen poplars, or a fountain issuing from 
a rock over which the wild vine grew, or a trimly laid-out 
— or a level tract of rich, deep plough-land—these are the 

eatures on which Homer loved to dwell. The wilder beauties 
of nature, the majesty of mountain forms, and the terrible 
grandeur of stormy skies, had apparently no attraction for him, 
nor for Sophocles. The latter, as well as Homer, contented him- 
self with expressing the actual qualities of objects; and he was 
satisfied with such epithets as expressed their general cha- 
racter. The reader will not thank us for duties longer 
on this subject, az it has been fully treated by others. 
Let it suffice to say that Mr. Ruskin has made an inde- 
pendent effort to penetrate into the secret of the Greek mind, 
and has partly succeeded in arriving at the truth. The classical 
scholar will, however, smile at reading that dapov eimwAov 
«i@a\arcov, means, “ Attica is a good country for horses, and con- 
veniently by the sea—” that xAwpds always means “ green,” and 
dyads “ agreeable—” and that “the Greek mind may be best 
imagined by taking as its groundwork that of a good, con- 
scientious, but illiterate Scotch Presbyterian Border farmer of a 
century or two back!” 

The next two chapters treat of Mediaeval Landscape. Here 
we have not only description to go by, but “written landscape, 
sculptured landscape, and painted landscape, all bearing united 
testimony to the tone of the national mind in almost every re- 
markable locality of Europe.” This testimony shows a certain 
agreement between the medieval mind and the ancients—viz., 
in the preference of flat land, meadows, &c., to mountains and 
rocks. But there is this difference, that whereas the old Greeks 
did not disdain agriculture, the medizval nobility utterly scorned 
it, thinking it much more respectable to rob and murder their 
neighbours from their rocky fortresses than to till the ground. 
Moreover, the medieval knight had a more sentimental enjoy- 
ment of external nature than the Greek warrior. He ‘* went into 
his pleasance to gather roses and hear the birds sing, or rode 
out hunting or hawking.” He had greater love for flowers and 
fountains, yet less idea of a definite spiritual presence in material 
nature. Hence the medixval mind was more open to currents 


of fallacious, but pensive and —_ mpathy. The frequent 
pilgrimages of medieval knights must have induced a habit of 
communion with the silent nature around them. Hence the 
learned to draw comfort from flower and shrub; whilst, on the 
other hand, the gloomy grandeur and solitude of mountains 
filled their minds with more than a sense of loneliness. ‘ There 
was an idea of sanctity attached to rocky wilderness, because it 
had always been among hiils that the Deity had manifested him. 
self most intimately to men, and to the hills that His saints had 
nearly always retired for meditation, for especial communion 
with Him, and to prepare for death.” 

Another characteristic of the middle ages was common to the 
Greeks—admization of human beauty. Mr. Ruskin remarks that 
the features of the northern nations of Europe, though less sculp. 
turesque than those of the Greeks, “‘ were touched with a serious. 
ness and refinement proceeding, first, from the modes of thought 
inculeated by the Christian religion; and secondly, from their 
more romantic and various life. Hence a degree of personal 
beauty, both male and female, was attained in the middle ages, 
with which classical periods could show nothing for a moment 
comparable; and this beauty was set forth by the most perfect 
splendour, united with grace in dress, which the human race 
have hitherto invented. The strength of their art-genius was 
directed in great part to this object ; and their best workmen and 
most brilliant fanciers were employed in wreathing the mail and 
embroidering the robe.” Mr. Ruskin shows how the military 
habits of the times influenced the art—how it was much more 
required of a device that it should be intelligible, than that it 
should be a perfect imitation of nature ; and hence a conventional 
and symbolical mode of treatment grew up, which did not give 
way to a more natural mode of representation till the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

Having thus obtained an insight into the habits of mind and 
feelings of the middle ages, Mr. Gaskin proceeds to examine the 
facts connected with medieval landscape art. ‘Tbe landsca 
of the middle ages is represented in a central manner by the 
illuminations of the MSS. of romances, executed about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. On one side of these stands the earlier 
landscape work, more or less treated as simple decoration ; on 
the other, the later landscape work, becoming more or less 
affected with modern ideas and modes of imitation.” The 
symbolical way in which artists of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries represented foliage, is shown by_ several 
examples taken from illuminated MSS. in the British Museum 
or in the author’s possession; and the reader’s attention is drawn 
to some of the typical forms which the growth of leaves exhibits. 
It is owing to the very definiteness of medieval landscape— 
to its calm precision—that Mr. Ruskin goes to poetry in order 
to appreciate the nature of the emotions with which real objects 
were contemplated. We have seen love of flowers and of 
meadows to be characteristic of the middle ages. We also find 
a dislike of woods and of rocks to be rooted in the medieval 
mind, whilst a love of bright colours is one of its main charae- 
teristics. Throughout this chapter, the knowledge of medieval 
art displayed is far greater than that of classical art in the last. 
In the latter, we prefer to follow Winckelmann as a guide—in 
medieval art, we do not desire a more intelligent or delightful 
guide than Mr. Ruskin. 

In the next chapter (xv.), the medieval idea of rocks is dis- 
cussed. First, the reverence, joined with dislike, of rocks, which 
prevailed in the medieval mind, is alluded to; and we are called 
upon to note the prevalence of these feelings among Italians, as 
a proof of which the name of one of the finest passes of the 
Alps—Malavia—is cited. Turner, it appears, learned what 
mountain scenery was like in the pass of St.Gothard; and Mr. 
Ruskin mentions an engraving of Turner’s drawing of the 
Devil’s Bridge, as one of the finest specimens of his art. It is 
well known how much we owe in the engineering line to that 
infernal functionary, but it was reserved for Hartley Coleridge 
to extemporize the discovery that ‘the Devil was at one time 
Pontifex Maximus!” Dante, who was familiar with the Apen- 
nine mountain limestones, er to have disliked the 
monotony in the colour of the Italian rocks. With him, dark 
grey, or neutral-tint bruna, is a type of all that is melancholy in 
nature. Dante’s first notion of the substance of rocks was that 
of their frangibility. Hence he describes an Alpine precipice as 
a great unloading of stones—not a bad idea, as any one will 
allow who ever found himself on Bow Fell, in Cumberland, on 
the side looking down into Eskdale Hawes (which Wordsworth 
always called the finest piece of rock scenery in the lakes), 
where the appearance of the rocks is just as if the great-grand- 
father of all railway trucks had emptied itself of a load of 
pre-adamite stones over the end of an antediluvian embankment. 
Another notion of rocks which Dante entertained was, that they 
are frequently jagged, or cut—‘‘stagliate,’—with which the Ho- 
meric epithet, yAapupae (chiselled) may be compared. Mr. Ruskin 
gives several specimens of “ cut” rocks, as they are found in 
early Italian art from Giotto down to Ghirlandajo and Leonardo 
da Vinci. Dante, it appears, gets a symbolical meaning out 
of rocks, as typifying human character, about which he cares 
more than their outward aspect; whilst he testifies an invincible 
repugnance to climbing. Hence he only mentions the Carrara 
mountains, whose jagged peaks he saw daily, as having “ com- 
mand of stars and sea,” and the Alps as the scene of perpetual 
snows and rain. In his landscape, Dante only regards with affec- 
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tion the clear sky, the bianca tta di cilestro, which is 
characteristic of fine days in Italy. hen he deals with clouds, 
he brings us close to them, so that we see nothing but smoky 
vapour, fummo, which envelopes the lost spirits in the Inferno. 
The reader who loves mountain scenery will smile at reading 
that “he has assigned to the so of the gluttonous 
no other punishment in the Inferno than perpetuity of 
Highland weather.” This abhorrence of clouds was not, 
however, common to all medievals. All people who are not 
sated with rain must enjoy clouds. The Greeks did, and the 
early Christian painters did—only the Northerns and Dante 
thought they were under Satan’s dominion. This is shown in 
Dante’s description of the death of Buonconte di Montefeltro 
(Purgatorio, v.) To us, knowing that the earth requires the 
refreshment of showers, and that the clouds perform no incon- 
siderable part in the economy of nature, it must appear that the 
hatred of clouds which characterises Dante argues a partial and 
unpractical mind. Such would be that of the medieval knight 
“who only looked for the fine afternoons in which he mght 
gather the flowers in his garden.” 

‘Mr. Ruskin next proceeds to discuss the characteristics of 
modern landscape. ne of these is its cloudiness. To such 
an extent does this prevail, that we find a whole foreground 
thrown into shade to bring out the form of a bright cloud. 
Another point observable in our landscape is the want of finish, 
especially in the foregrounds, and the careless daubs we allow 
to stand for figures. Another is our hatred of formality and 
trimness. Besides these, Mr. Ruskin enumerates our love of 
mountains, which is not confined to artists. Wherever we go, we 
find traces of man’s presence ; and whereas the middle ages sent 
none but saints or recluses to the lonely mountain-sides, we send 
sportsmen and pic-nic parties to strew the rock with chicken- 
bones and lobster-shells. Next comes our profanity—our total 
absence of belief in the presence of any aay Bd which, Mr. 
Ruskin <4 to mean material presence A further peculiarity 
of modern landscape is dulness of colour, or as the author says, 
“a strong tendency to deny the sacred element of colour, and 
make our boast in blackness.” We do not see how material 
objects can possess any inherent holiness; but we perfectly 
agree with him, that “ modern colour is, on the whole, eminently 
sombre, tending continually to grey or brown, and by many of 
our best painters consistently falsified, with a confessed pride in 
what they call chaste or subdued tints ; so that, whereas a me- 
dieval paints his sky bright blue and his foreground bright green, 
gilds the towers of his castles, and clothes his figures with purple 
and white, we paint our sky grey, our foreground black, and our 
foliage brown, and think that enough is sacrificed to the sun in 
admitting the dangerous brightness of a scarlet cloak or a blue 
jacket.” Hence, though the term “ dark ages” may justly describe 
the middle ages viewed from a scientific point, it clearly does 
not apply to medieval art, which is infinitely brighter than mo- 
dern art. An inquiry into the habits of mind which have produced 
this change has led Mr. Ruskin to the conclusion that our want 
of joyousness is owing to want of faith; and he laments that we 
have lost the power in a wonderful degree, since Shakspeare’s 
time, of laughing at bad jests. Whether the latter deserves to 
be considered as an attribute of faith, or—granting that—whether 
it has anything to do with landscape art, is a question which we 
are unable to solve. A good deal of morbid anatomy follows in 
the same strain, till we arrive at the somewhat paradoxical con- 
clusion, that ‘all sincere and modest art is, among us, profane.” 

An ingenious reason is given by Mr. Ruskin for the modern love 
of wild seenery—namely, that the result of Renaissance principles 
in architecture and art generally being a wide diffusion of ugli- 
ness, we revert to nature to see colour, liberty, variety, and 
power. In order to justify his estimate of Turner, Mr. Ruskin 
gives several criteria of a great artist—viz., humility, joined 
with certainty as to what is right— absence of affectation, 
a rare quality in painters as a as poets — facility, such as 
that of Nintoret and Scott, whom he takes as the best repre- 
sentative poet of the age we live in, showing, as he does, both 
its strength and weakness—and the power of telling matters 
of fact, which implies the faculty of seeing. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Ruskin says:—‘ The greatest thing a human soul 
ever does in this world is to see something, and tell what 
it saw in a plain way. . . . To see clearly is poetry, pro- 
phecy, and religion allin one.” Metaphysicians and philosophers, 

e thinks, on the whole, “the greatest troubles the world has 
got to deal with ...and as much as possible, by all prudent 
persons, to be brushed out of their way like spiders.” The 
chapter, after some criticism on Scott's poems, ends with a 
review of the preceding inquiry, in order to determine whether 
landscape-painting was worth studying or not. Continuing 
the same inquiry, he proceeds in the next chapter to speak 
of the moral of landscape. From an enumeration of the 
writers in whom love of nature is intense, and those in 
whom it is subordinate, it appears that intense love of nature 
13, In modern times, characteristic of persons “not of the 
first order of intellect, but of brilliant imagination, quick 
sympathy, and undefined religious principles.” On the other 
hand, love of nature is “indicative of minds above the usual 
standard of power, and endowed with sensibilities of great pre- 
clousness to humanity.” ‘lhe whole of Mr. Ruskin’s remarks on 
this subject deserve careful attention, showing, as they do, a 
Very just estimate of the value of the feelings which receive 


delight from natural objects. Even though they be associated 
with weakness, they are not, he contends, to be despised, as they 
are characteristic of youth. This is illustrated by his own ex- 
sae ag An examination of his own sensations in past times 
eads him to confirm certain foregone conclusions,—1, that 
pleasure in natural scenery is never independent of associated 
thought; 2, that it is partly dependent on contrast, and on re- 
action from the monotony of business and daily life; 3, that it 
is inconsistent with every evil feeling, but readily associates 
itself with noble exertions. He also states certain conditions 
peculiar to the landscape-instinct,—1, that there is no definite 
religious feeling mingled with it, but—2, that it is accom- 
panied by a perception of sanctity in the whole of nature; 
3. that it is unaccompanied by powers of reflection or invention. 
Assuming these observations to be in the main correct, he argues 
further, that the charm of romantic association can be felt 
only by the modern European child, and mentions, as a notable 
phenomenon, “the influence of surprise in producing delight, 
and the way in which it quickens observation, sharpens sensation, 
and exalts sentiment.” Connected with this, he offers two 
practical suggestions: 1, that we should be content with as little 
novelty as possible ; and 2, that we should economize its sources. 
The above principles, deduced by careful analysis, are further 
worked out, and the main conclusion is arrived at, that, “ though 
the absence of the love of nature is not an assured condemnation” 
—as Shakspeare held that a want of soul for music was—“ its 
presence is an invariable sign of goodness of heart and justness 
of moral perception, though by no means of moral practice ; that 
in proportion to the degree in which it is felt, will probably be 
the degree in which all nobleness and beauty of character will 
likewise be felt ; that when it is originally absent from any mind, 
that mind is in many other respects hard, worldly, and degraded; 
that where, having been originally present, it is repressed by art 
or education, that repression appears to have been detrimental 
to the person suffering it; and that wherever the feeling exists, 
it acts for good on the character to which it belongs, though, as 
it may often belong to characters weak in other respects, it may 
carelessly be mistaken for a source of evil in them.” 

The chapter ends—after some irrelevant discussion on the folly 
of the world in wishing to reduce everything to railway time— 
with a commendation of Turner to our veneration, as the greatest 
master of the science of Aspects, as Bacon was of the science of 
Essences. ‘The rest of the work,” we are told, “ will therefore 
be dedicated to the explanation of the principles on which he 
composed, and of the aspects of nature which he was the first to 
discover.” This being the case, we shall not break fresh ground 
by entering upon the last chapter of the third volume, on the 
Toathons of Tocas, but reserve it till the fourth volume appears. 
Our remarks have already reached, it is to be feared, an inconve- 
nient length; but the book is so full of matter that a 
reviewer, if he attempts to deal with his subject fairly, can 
hardly give an idea of the results of Mr. Ruskin’s ten 
years’ labours, without “yy Sg demand on the patience 
of his readers. All, it is to hoped, will read the book 
for themselves. They will find it well worth a careful peru- 
sal. Ifit has not so much of burning eloquence as the earlier 
volumes and the Stones of Venice, it has a quieter tone and more 
sustained argument. It has less of petulance and flippancy— 
though some passages might have been weeded out of it with 
advantage—and more of solid judgment and discrimination. The 
illustrations are admirable, and add greatly to the interest of the 
book. On the whole, the third volume of Modern Painters full 
realizes the expectations we had formed of it, and makes us loo 
anxiously for the appearance of the fourth. 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. FITZHERBERT.* 


Lape ae rout may appear to most people to be a 
simple and easy operation; but when it is some one’s 
character which requires to be submitted to the process, it 
should be entrusted to a workman more skilled in his art than 
the gentleman who has attempted the undertaking on behalf 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert. Moreover, we very much question the 
necessity, and most certainly the propriety, of the whole 
proceeding—considering it, as we do, highly reprehensible thus 
to rake up old ashes which it is impossible to disturb without 
producing consequences anything but salutary to the by- 
standers. More judicious than her self-constituted defender, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s executors, Sir George Seymour and Mr. 
Forster, objected to the production of the papers which 
Mr. Langdale had set his heart upon laying before the public. 
They urged that those papers only proved the marriage of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert with the Prince—a thing which for many years past 
has never been disputed; whilst on the other hand, the revival 
of the subject would serve no other purpose than to pander to the 
bad feeling and morbid curiosity of the public, only too ready 
to indulge in idle gossip, and gratify its appetite for pernicious 
scandal—an appetite which grows by what it feeds upon. As 
for the remarks made by Lord Holland’s friend, which Mr. 
Langdale conceived to require a refutation that nothing but the 
proiuction of these papers could render clear and conclusive, 
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they did not, as Mr. Keppel justly says, touch on the fact of the 
ceremony of the marriage itself, but merely on the motives and 
feelings of the Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert, end on her having 
said that she thought the ceremony nonsense, and had given 
herself up to the Prince, exacting no conditions, and trusting 
to his honour. We are fearful of incurring Mr. Langdale’s 
indignation, but we cannot help confessing that we think 
it extremely probable Mrs. Fitzherbert may have felt and said 
all she is reported to have done by Lord Holland’s friend, 
yet not in the sense in which Mr. Langdale has taken it. She 
must well have known that any marriage ceremony solemnized 
between herself and the Prince was Wlegal—that it could not |e 
binding upon him, however binding she may have felt it to be 
upon herself. This being the case, the ceremony was in fact non- 
sense, so far as he was concerned; and she did trust to his honour, 
for there was virwally nothing else for her to trust to. How that 
confidence was abused, we have not now to learn. The whole of 
her conduct, up to the death of the King. shows that she really 
considered herself his wife in the sight of God; and that, however 
faithless he was to her, she felt herself bound to continue faithtul 
to him. Whether it would be the duty of any wife to return to 
any husband after having received such treatment at his hands as 
Mrs. Fitzherbert experienced from the Prince, it does not enter 
into our province to inquire. Mrs. Fitzherbert, like a dutiful 
daughter of the Church, applied to the highest spiritual authorities 
to know how far public scandal might not interfere with her own 
engagements. The reply from Rome was favourable, as might 
naturally have been expected ; and accordingly she rejoined her 
ata f at her own house, on the day on which she gave a 
public breakfast to which the Prince was invited. But these, 
and indeed all the other circumstances connected with the sub- 
ject, are amongst the things which we would willingly let die. 
Nor should we have thought it right to revive aught of the 
scandal which floated about the clubs and drawing-rooms of 
past years by saying as much as we have done, were it not that 
we desired to show that there are two ways of looking at the 
statement put forward by Lord Holland’s friend—one of which 
is quite consistent with Mrs. Fitzherbert’s being all, as a woman 
and a wife, which Mr. Langdale considers her to have been. 

Before we dismiss the subject, we must say that it grieved as 
well as surprised us to find that, when Mrs. Fitzherbert was 
endeavouring to secure the guardianship of the infant daughter 
of Lady Horatio Seymour, Mr. Romilly, on the case being 
brought before the Court of Chancery, argued not only that 
there could be no danger to the religion of the child the 
influence of Mrs. Fitzherbert, but also that “she would » bev 

eculiar advantage from the patronage and protection of the 

rince of Wales.” Surely, whatever advantages might accrue to 
the young lady from being placed under Mrs. Fitzherbert’s care, 
there could be none connected with the patronage and protection 
of the Prince of Wales. If it had been a boy, the case would 
have been widely different; but liberal-minded as Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s advocate undoubtedly was, ready to make allowance 
for human infirmities, and accustomed to take large views of 
everything, he would probably have shrunk from placing his 
own sister or daughter in a position where she would have 
enjoyed, among many certain advantages, the very dubious one of 
the patronage and protection of the Prince of Wales. 

At page 75 of his book, Mr. Langdale informs us that he had 
proceeded some way in his task when his writing case, con- 
taining his MS., was stolen—we suspect, by some kind friend, 
in the hope that the loss would damp the writer’s ardour in a 
work so little likely to redound to his own credit, or to benefit the 
memory of the lady for whose sake he had embarked in it. But, 
advanced though the MS. was at the period at which it was 
stolen, and great as was the trouble which it had cost him to 
indite it, Mr. Langdale was not a man to be daunted in 
this way. He commenced his labours afresh, and after many 
an agonizing throe, his mountain brought forth its mouse, 
which, to his lively imagination, no doubt, appeared a creature 
of far larger growth and more imposing aspect. But 
even mice, small though they be, are troublesome beings, 
yanking among domestic vermin, and as such destined to the 
destruction which we trust is the fate reserved for this book—a 
fate it well deserves, whether we take into consideration the 
matter or the manner of it. Altogether it is as pretty a specimen 
of book-making as we would wish, or not ee 9 to see—one of 
those works of supererogation of which the Roman-catholic 
Church professes to have solarge astore. From first to last there 
is scarcely a pase worth reading, and there are many which we 
regret exceedingly should ever have appeared in print, especially 
Lord Stourton’s narrative. From this sweeping censure we 
must, however, except the letters written by the gentlemen who 
were opposed to Mr. Langdale’s wishes respecting the production 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s papers. Amongst these are two communi- 
cations from the Duke of Wellington, so characteristic of that 
great man that,we will quote them in full, and thus spare our 
readers the tempation of looking for them in the book :— 


Walmer Castle, August roth, 1841. 
My Lord,—When the late Mrs. Fitzherbert desired to receive from those 
who had possession of the papers of the late King George the Fourth, under 
authority of his Majesty’s last will, all papers written by herself, or relating 
to herself, I considered that I performed a duty towards his then late 
sey | George the Fourth, towards the Sovereign on the throne and the 
Royal Family, as well as to Mrs. Fitzherbert and the public at large, by sub- 


mitting to that lady the proposition that all papers in the possession of those 


who had charge of the King’s papers, under authority of his last will, which 
related to Mrs. Fitzherbert, or were written or signed by herself, on the one 
hand, and all those in possession of Mrs. Fitzherbert which related to the late 
King George the Fourth, or were written or signed by himself, on the other, 
should be delivered up and destroyed in presence of the parties having pos. 
session of the same; which was carried into execution accordingly, at Mrs, 
Fitzherbert’s house in Tilney-street, in presence of Mrs. Fitzherbert, myself, 
and others, with the exception as follows :— 

Mrs. Fitzherbert had expressed a strong desire to retain, undestroyed, par- 
ticular papers in which she felt a strong interest. I considered it my duty to 
consent to these papers remaining undestroyed, if means could be devised of 
keeping them as secret and confidential papers, as they had been up to that 
moment. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert expressed an anxiety, at least equal to that which I felt, 
that those papers, although preserved, should not be made public. 

It was agreed, therefore, that they should be deposited in a packet, to be 
sealed up under the seals of the Earl of Albemarle, your Lordship, and 
myself, and lodged at Messrs. Coutts, the bankers. 

Circumstances have in some degree changed since the death of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert; but it is still very desirable to avoid drawing public attention to, 
and re-awakening the subject by, public discussions of the narrations to which 
the papers relate which are deposited in the packet sealed up, to which I have 
above referred ; and I am convinced that neither I, nor any of the survivors 
of the Royal Family, of those who lived in the days in which these transactions 
occurred, could view with more pain any discussion or publication of them, 
than would the late Mrs. Fitzherbert when alive. 

Under these circumstances, and having acted conscientiously and upon 
honour throughout the affair detailed in this letter, I cannot but consider it 
my duty to protest, and I do protest most solemnly, against the measure pro- 
posed by your Lordship—that of breaking the seals affixed to the packet of 
papers belonging to the late Mrs. Fitzherbert, deposited at Messrs. Coutts, 
the bankers, under the several seals of the Earl of Albemarle, your Lordship, 
and myself.—I have the honour to be, my Lord, your — most faithful 
and obedient humble servant, y ELLINGTON, 

The Lord Stourton, Alleston Park. 

London, April 22nd, 1842. 

F. M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Lerd Stourton, 
His Lordship is mistaken. The Duke does not iill any office in her Majesty's 
political service, or at her Majesty’s court. As a member of the Pri 
Council, he has for some months been summoned to attend her Majesty's 
councils; but not filling any office, he has no power or authority. He cannot 
obtrude his advice upon her Majesty, unless in the Privy Council, or unless 
his advice should be required by her Majesty. 

Lord Stourton will probably be of opinion that there has been no alteration 

in the situation of the Duke of Wellington since the late correspondence 
between his Lordship and the Duke upon the — of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
papers. The Duke requests that Lord Stourton will excuse him for declining 
at this moment to appoint a time at which he could receive Lord Stourton. 
- The business in Parliament, and other public business to which it is the 
Duke’s duty to attend, occupy his whole time. He is anxious, therefore, to 
postpone the honour of receiving his ang ee a more advanced period of 
the session, at which time it - ey by his Lordship’s note that he wishes to 
see the Duke in the presence of the Earl of Albemarle and others. 


The Lord Stourton, 
10, Mansfield-street, Cavendish-square. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


O PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS.—An experienced 
Person, capable of assisting or conducting my mem where confidence is 
appreciated, is in want of occupation (in London), ferences of the highest character 
can be afforded, and security given. 
Address, XX., Mr. Startrne’s, Bookseller, Upper-street, Islington. 


HE CASH ACCOUNT for the year 1855, the Statement of 
Assets and Liabilities, and the eet Annual Report of the Directors 

of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, as presented to the Members at the 
General Meeting, are now printed and ready fur delivery, on a written or personal 


application at the Society’s offices. 
39, King-street, Cheapside. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


DECLARATION OF BONUS. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
London, January, 1856. 

The Governors and Directors have to announce to the holders of Life Policies, 
effected on the system of Participation in Profits adopted by the Corporation in 
December, 1841, that a Second Septennial Bonvs has been declared in respect of the 
surplus realized on that account. Such Bonus attaches to all policics,—etiected sub- 
sequently to 1841 for the whole term of life, on the participating scale of premium— 
which were subsisting up to the close of the 3lst day of December, 1855, and on which 
three or more annual Premiums had then been paid. 

The following Table shows the amount of Reverstonary Bonvs added to British 
Policies of fourteen years’ standing, for the sum of £1000 each, . 


\ . Per Cent. | Per Cent. 

| A Addition Further 

| made in | Addition in} 4 a 

= 

Assured, 1818, 1855. paid. 

| £ £ £ 
30 102 112 214 1:53 593 
35 106 115 221 1538 543 
40 113 121 234 1°67 505 
45 121 128 249 1:78 46°2 
50 135 140 275 1:96 430 
55 149 154 303 2°16 39°9 
60 166 174 310 243 37°2 


Equivalent Reductions have been made in the Annual Premiums payable by those 
persons who preferred that form of bonus. 

The future divisions of Proiit will take place every Five Years. 

Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on the same life. 

With a liberal participation in Profits, and other advantages of modern practi 
this Corporation affords to the Assured the guarantee of an Office safely couetituted 
under Royal Charter and special Acts of Parliament, and tested by the experience of 
nearly a Century and a half. 

There is but one older Life Office in existence. 

Fire and Marine Assurances are granted on liberal terms. 

Tables of premiums and other particulars may be obtained at the Chief Office of the 
Corporation, in the Koy: Exchange, London, at the Branch Office, No, 29, Pall Mall, 
or from the Agents app»inted in the principal Towns in the United Kingdom. 

‘JOHN A. HIGHAM, Actuary and Secretary. 
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HARCOAL DIGESTIVE BISCUITS.—(Brrp’s Patent.)—An 
for dyspeptic invalids—a pr 
diarrhea, and cholera.—In 2s. 6d, each.— Wholesale 
Barclays’ ) Sanger, 150, ord-street ; Houn itch; 
Turner's, 111, High-street, Boro’; and retail by order at ‘all Chemists, I Italian Ware- 
houses, and Medicine Vendors. 


Tyr. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 
STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. Open daily from 10 a.m, to 10 p.m. (for 
‘tlemen only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, 
Health and Disease, the various Races of Men, etc. Lectures delivered daily at 12, 
2, and 4, in the morning, and } 7 in the Dr, Sexton, F.R.G.S., F.E.S., 
and at } past 8 by Dr. Kany. dmission, One 


HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, CANNON ROW, WEST- 
T MINSTER.—SUMMER SESSION, 

The presentation of the Prizes for steno an Wood Carving (offered in 1855) will 
take place on Monday, the 7th of April next, 

Lectures will be delivered Sg following Monday evenings,—April 21st, May 12th 


and June 9th and 23 
so admission, 7 o’clock. The chair to be taken at 8 o'clock. Cards of admis- 
by be presented on application at the Museum. 
AL CONVERSAZIONE will be held on Wednesday, July 2nd. 
ims of £10 each for Wrought Iron Work and Stone Carving will be offered during 
the present year. Full partic may be had at the Museum on and tr Monday 
next, the 31st of March. GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, Srenuaven 
HENRY CLUTTON, Hon, See, 


UROPEAN COMPETITION FOR THE NEW CATHEDRAL 


A critical pu of the designs sent in to this competition, will appear in the 
“ECCLESIOLOGIST” for A: 

The Number will also contain articles as follows:—Heuntt’s Ancient Armour—Ivory 
Carvings of the Arundel Society—Funerals as they ought to be—Cologne Cathedral— 
Inventory of Church Vestments and Ornaments—Ecclesiology in the City of London— 
The Dutch School and Mr, Fuller Russell—Restoration of Lichfield Cathedral—Archi- 
tectural Controversy—Reports—New Churches—Church Restorations, &c, 


London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street, 


EAUTIFUL POETRY.—Monthly, Price Fourpence. A 
Volume Yearly, price 5s, 6d, A selection of the choicest in the Language— 
Present and Past—selected by the editors of the “Critic.” Series 1 to 3 may be 

had, price 5s, 6d, each, cloth; or superbly bound for presents or prizes, price 7s, 

“ Critic” Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d,, the Fourth Edition, Revised and Augmented, of 
HE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH: its History, Revenues, and 
eral Character, By Henry Soames, M.A., Chancellor of St, Paul’s Cathe- 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


Second and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 


HE LITTLE DUKE; or, Richard the Fearless. By the 
Author of “ The Heir of Redelyfte. ”” With Illustrations by J. B, 
London: Joun W. Parxzr and Son, West Strand. 


N INQUIRY INTO ‘THE “CREDIBILITY OF EARLY 
HISTORY. By the Right Hon, Str Gzorae Corngwatt Lewis, 


a By the same Author, 
ON THE METHODS OF OBSERVATION AND REASONING IN POLITICS, 
Two Volumes, 28s. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF OPINION, 10s, 6d, 
ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF SOME POLITICAL TERMS, 9s. 

FABLES OF BABRIUS, With Notes, 5s, 6s. 

London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Part I1., with numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 16s, 


LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY : Thevestionl | and Practical. 
. Professor of Chemistry, King’s 


PART L,, 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
To be completed in Three Parts, 
London: Jonn W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 


POPULAR VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


APTAIN COOK'S VOYAGES; with Account of Piteairn’s 
Island, and the Mutiny of the Bounty, Fourth Edition, 2s, 6d, 


CHRISTOPHER his Life, Voyages, and 
Discovery of the New World, Third Edi "os, 6d, 


MUNGO PARK;; his Life vo io with an Account of his 
Death, and of Later Discoveries, Third Edition, 2s. 6d, 


HUMBOLDT'S TRAVELS and DISCOVERIES in AMERICA. 
Jouw W, Parxer and Soy, West Strand. 


In One Volume, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d, 
By JOHN COLLINS. 
HE FALL OF MAN: A Poem on Creation. With Notes, 
containing a Philosophical Analysis of the Revealed Doctrines of Religion, 
Now published, Two Cantos, with Notes upon 
THE RESURRECTION AND FUTURE STATE. 
THE BEARINGS OF RELIGION UPON LEGISLATION, 
APPENDIX ON PARLIAMENTARY OATHS, with Opinion of the 
Honourable Joserx Narrer, M.P. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


LOCKE RESUMED AND CONTINUED, 


UBLICATIONS BY B. H. SMART: having for object to 
correct in parts, and promote in purpose, the Philosophy of Locke, in order to 
establish sounder principles of elementary instruction than are furnished by the fol- 
lowers of Aristotle, and more wholesome speculation than German Metaphysics, 
PRACTICAL, 

Works of Elemen Instruction in correspondence with the theoretical views 
opened in those that follow, forming a “Course of English” in five distinct, but 
uniform volumes, 12mo, roan, viz :— 

1, Accidence of Grammar, sonnel of Exercises, and Key, 4s 

2. Principles of Grammar, 4s 

3. Manual of Rhetoric and of Logie, 4s. 6d. 

4, Practice of Elocution, with a brief _ of Poetry, 5s, 

5, Historico-Shakspearian Readings, 6s, 

THEORETICAL. 


of a New School of Metaphysics; Three Essays in one volume 
of Sematology; published in 18314 Sequsl, 1837; Appendix, 1889, 


2, A Letter to Dr. Whately, on the effect which his work, “Elements of Logic,” 
has had in retarding the progress of Locke’s Philosophy. 80, stitched, 1s, 
. 3. Memoir ofa etaphysician, by Francis Drake, . Edited by the Author of 
innings,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d. 


4. t and Lan an Essa: having in view the Revival, Correction, and 
exclusive establishment of Locke's Philosophy’ ‘Feap, 6d, 


London; Lonemay, Brown, and Lowauans, 


THE LATE SIR JOHN MALCOLM, 
Just Ready, in Two Volumes, 8vo, with Portrait, 
HE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JOHN 
MALCOLM, G.C.B, By Jonw Witt1am Kays, Esq. 
London: Smita, Expsr, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW WORK. 
Drawings taken on : on the 


by Omar 
HE TRANS CAUCASIAN CAMPAIGN “OF THE TURKISH 
OMAR PACHA, -A Personal Narrative. 
Nether “The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” 
Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London ; to be had of all Booksellers | 


EAUMARCHAIS AND HIS TIMES; or, Sketches of 
in the Eighteenth Cent 
to be Yolunt of the ition of ‘published on April 10th 
wi 
Appry and Co., street Covent-garden, 
Just published, price 6s., 12mo, cloth, 


A GERMAN READING BOOK, with questions bearing on the 
subjects calculated to ‘of conversation and the 


By G.  ——~ Teacher of German 
‘Schools pm German Master the R.M, 


, London; and 


ment of a practical knowl 
in the Charterhouse and 0: 
Academy, Woolwich. 
and N: Henrietta-stree Coven 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinb: 


Now ready, in post 8vo, 9s, 6d, 
HE PRIMARY PRINCIPLES OF REASONING. Revised 
and Approved by the Archbishop of Dublin, By Ropsrr Borp Kup, B.A., 
Perpetual Curate of Butley, Suffolk. 
London: Ricuarp Bentuey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 
Now ready, in post 8vo, 9s, 6d, 
ONGE’S PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY ; used in Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby Schools, and King’s 


Colle e, London. 
made,”—Guar- 


Yonge The slightest glance will prove how great an advance he has 
aierPhis is the best—we were to say the only really useful—English-Latin Dic- 
tionary we have ever met with, 
London: Rrcnarp Beytxey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
This day is published, in Two Volumes, 28s, 


ISTORY OF RICH 
RD CROMWELL AND THE RESTO 


By the same Author, 
HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE ENGLISH 
COMMONWEALTH TO THE DEATH OF CROMWELL, Second Edition, Tw 
Volumes, 8vo, 28s, 
re STORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1640 TO 
DEATH OF CHARLES I. New Edition, Two Volumes, 8vo, 28s, 
London; Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. J, BLUNT, 
Now ready, 8vo, 9s, 6d, 


OF THE CHUROH I IN THE pr TRST 
CENTURIES, By Rev, J, J, Buuwt, late Margaret Professor 


Also, by the same, Fourth Edition, 8vo, 9s, 
UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE B WRITINGS OF 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, an t of their Veracity: with an 
con undesigned Gospels, Acts, and 


ences between the 
Joun Albemarle-street, 


This day is published, price 7s, 
DUTY TOWARDS GOD, AND MY DUTY TOWARDS 
MY NEIGHBOUR: pena a fourth of Parish Sermons, Preached in the 
Parish Church of 8, Edward, the Rev. Basvar Goopwty, M.A., late 
Fellow of Gonville and Cal College, mi] Lecturer, and Minister of S, Edward’s, 


Lately y 
Second Editions, First Series, 6s.; Second , 68,; Third Series, 7s, 
Cambridge: Bett, and Co.; London: and Datpy, 


In small 4to, price 25s, handsomely bound in cloth, or 38s, in morocco, by Hayday. 


N ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE REV. ie Cron ie 
ADAMS'S SACRED ALLEGORIES ; containing th 
Distant Hills, the Old Man’s Home, and the King’s Messengers. Wi 


., SAMUEL Brexet Foster, and E, Hicxs, 
Rivinatons, Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, 
The Collected Edition of the SACRED ALLEGORIES (oth B Memoir and Portrait 
of the Author), price 9s.; or any of the separate Editions, as usual, 
This day is published, Three Volumes, 8vo, price £2 2s, 
Te RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A History. 
Joun Lornror Mottey. 
His ‘ History’ is a work of which any coun! it be proud,”—Press, 
“It is a work of real historical value, the t 0: Co criticism; written in a 
liberal irit, and from first to last deeply 
“Mr. Motley has conneeed the ot of rical documents necessary to the 
composition of his work,”—. 


_ 2 BORDER LANDS OF SPAIN; with an Account it of the 
lic of Andorre. One Volume, post 8vo, ext week, 


AND THE VEIL. A Novel in Three 
By Avaustus Sr, Joun, Author of “Isis,” “ Margaret 


SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
Feap, 8v0, 28, 
MELINCOURT. By the Author of “Headlong Hall,” 
“Crotchet Castle,” &c. [Nest week, 


SELECT LIBRARY OF GENERAL LITERATURE, 


ROBERT Der,” ADMIRAL. AND GENERAL AT SEA. 
By Herworta 193, (Next week, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[March 29, 1856, 


NEW WORK BY MR. GOSSE ON MARINE NATURAL HISTORY. 
‘This day is published, post 8vo, pp. 400, with Twenty-four coloured Plates, price 21s. 
ENBY: A SEA-SIDE HOLIDAY. By Purp 
Henry Gossr, A.L,S. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, price 6s, 6d. 
HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
for th 1856, 
A Supplement containing the University Examinatian Bases, wees 1855-6, with List of 
Ordinary Degrees, and those who have passed the Theological Examinati Weary " 
Cambridge: Bert, and Co.; London: Baw, and Datpy. 


VHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CXCVI. ERTISE- 
MENTS for the Sorthooming Mumbes must be forwarded to the. Publisher’s by 
the 4th, and BILLS for insertion by the 7th instant. 
50, Aibemarle-street, London.—-March 20, 1856. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. CCX. ADVERTISE- 
MENTS and BILLS intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to 
the Publishers on or before Thursday next. 
London: Loneman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


OLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for APRIL, 
on the 31st, 


and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
HE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE, for APRIL, 


1856. No. 1V. Price 1s, CONTENTS, 
Frank’s Sealed Letter. 
Oxford. 


Carlyle, 
Mr. Ruskin’s New Volume. 
London: Bett and Daxpy, Fleet-strect. 
HE 


This day is published, price 5s, 
NATIONAL REVIEW.—No. IV. 
. Characteristics of Goethe, 
. Early English Explorers, 


I, The English 
The Political 
. University Reform—Cambridge. America. 
/, Mr. Macaulay. VIII. The Austrian Peace, 
’, Conversation and Poetry of Rogers, IX. Mediatorial Religion, 
London: Rosgrt THEOBALD, 26, Paternoster-row, 


BS INTL EY'S MISCELLANY. —FOR APRIL.—No. CCXXXII. 
Price 2s, 6d INTENTS 

The Joint-Stock Banker, A Tale of the 

Pe {the Imperial nas! 

The Speudthrift. “By W. Harrison Ain 
worth, Esq. 

Raikes’s Journal, 

The Khris, 


lencies of 


The Mournful History ¢ Sir S, Morland, 
Miseries of a Wet Day. By Materfamilias, 

El] Medinah and Meceah, 

Alison’s Fifth Volume. 

Lucy’s —. 

Charles 


London; Rrenarp Beytiry, New 


Ts BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XLVI, price 6s., 
will be published on the Ist of APRIL 
comramrs: 
7, Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 
> Lewes’s Life and Works of Goethe. 
The Credulities of 
1. Beaumarchais and his 
11. Our Epilogue on Affairs and | Books. 


1, The Art of History—Macaulay. 
. Religious Architecture—Taste &Utility. 
%. Bunsen’s Egypt. 
4. Last of the Arctic Voyages. 
5. The Industrial Classes of Europe. 
6. Present State of German Protestantism, 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. a and 
MarsHat, and Stationers Hall-court. 


PPRASER’S MAGAZINE FOR APRIL, 1856, price 28. 6d., 
CONTAINS : 
A Journey along the Western Frontier | Shadows. 

of North Finland in the Summer of a Section, By Walter 


1855. 
The Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers, Poctical Work Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
The Isth September, 1855, Sketches on the = Coast, By a 
Gn the ‘Treatment of Love in Novels, Naturalist. No. I—A Naturalist at 
Kate Coventry, Autobiography. Home. 

Edited by t oo of “Digby | Old 9 Part IT. 

Grand,” Part Poems, by Edward Capern. 
Pinocchi, Foreign and Domestic Politics, 

London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand, 


This day is published, in 8vo, price 2s, 6d., post free, 2s 


HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, AND ‘DIGEST OF 
CURRENT LITERATURE FOR APRIL, 
CONTENTS : 
THE Miirary Forces AND Finances PaarMacora@ra OF Poxtry, 


OF THE oF The Caliph Alraschid, 


THE QUARTER, t. 
History anp Brograpuy, 


Rogers’s Table Talk. 

Narrative of the Siege of Kars, 

Napoleon’s Correspondence with his 
Brother Joseph. 

Ilistory of Russia, 

Alison's History of Europe, 1815-1852, MISCELLANEOUS, 


TRAVELS AND GroGrapny. Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
Pilgrimage to Meccah and Medinah. | Passages from the Writings of 
Journal ke) pt during the Russian War, Thomas Carlyle, 

‘The last of the Arctic Voyages, | 
Frencn Lirerature. 


Natural History of the Animal 
m, 


Sinai and Palestine. 

Englishwoman in America, 

Wanderings in Arabia, German 
London: Boswortn and Harrison, 215, Regent-street, 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d, 
(FoR, ESSAYS for 1856. Contributed by Members of the 


University, 


CONTENTS: 

Mythology. By Max Miter, M.A., Christ Church, Taylorean 
‘ofessor. 

. The Growth th Laws and Usages of War, By Montagu Berwarp, B.C.L., 


Trinity Col 
. The Raphael wings in the University Galleries, By t 
Durer, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter Colle, y the Rev, GzorcE 


. The Land-System of Ireland, By O'Connor Morais, B.A., Oriel 


College. 
. National Education, By the Rev. Freperick Tempers, M.A., late Fellow 


of Baliol 
. Review ‘ongreve’s man Empire est,” By GoLpwix 
Surra, M.A. Fellow of University College 


Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


AND DIPLOMACY, Translated by F. 


R. VEHSE’S MEMOIRS or THE THE AUSTRIAN COURT, 
2 vols, 
(On April 8th, 


HE REV. MERIVALE'S OF Ay 
UNDER THE EMPIRE, Vols, IV, and Y. 
Claudian Cesars, Price 32s, 


3. 
HAKSPEARE’S ENGLAND: a Sketch of our Social History 
during the Reign of Elizabeth. By G, W. THornBury, Esq. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
[Nearly ready, 
4. 


ISTORY OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS and the Thirty 
ia War up to the King’s Death. By B, Cuarmay, of — 


| INTERIORS. Author of A Glance behind 
the Grilles of Religious Houses Feap, 8vo. [Just ready, 


HERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A WAY: an Ascent 
of Mont Blane without Giyides by a New Route. By the Rev. C, Hupsoy, 
M,A,; and E, 8, B.A. Post 8vo, Map, [Nearly ready, 


7. 


HE MYSTERY OF TIME ; or, the All in 
Light and = By the 
History.” Post 8y 


All: a Search for 
Rev. J. Youne, UD. 4 Author of 
[On Friday wezt. 


8. 


MOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS 
OORE, Edited by the itight Hon, Lord Jonn Russzx1, M.P. Vols. VII, 
and VIL (completing the work), price 21s, [Just ready, 


ORTION OF THE JOURNAL KEPT BY THOMAS 
PP rans, Esq., from 1831 to 1847, Vols, I, and II. Post 8vo, with Portrait, 


10, 


ELECTIONS from the LETTERS of ROBERT SOUTHEY, &c. 
. Son-in-law, the Rev. J. W. Wartaz, Vols, I and II, 
Post on 1s, 


11, 


R. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF om the 
Accession of Eleventh Edition, Vols, 1,'and price 
32s, Vols III, and IV., price 36s, 


1744. Re-edited 


Ba MANSTEIN'S MEMOIRS of of from 1727 to 
the Original, with by a Hartrorp- 
SHIRE INCUMBENT, Post oe 8vo, price 12s, 


13, 


ARS and ERZEROUM; With the ith fhe Campaigns of Prince 
h in 1828 and 1829,” By Lieut-General onrsitE, 8vo, 


HE DANES AND THE SWEDES. 
price 10s, 6d. 


CHARLES HENRY 
the Crimes,” Post 8vo, 


16, 


NEUMA : or, the Wandering Soul: A Parable in 
Ontline. the Rev. W. Catveat, M.A, 


16, 


RS. JAMESON’S COMMONPLACE a OF THOUGHTS, 
MEMORIES, i: FANCIES, Etchings and 
Cuts, Crown 8yo, price 18s, 


17. 
THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY, 


MACAULAY’S io Croker’s Edition of of Boswell’s 
2s, 


f Johnson ;” ‘ohnson.”” 
clothe or in 2 Parts, 1 


18, 
HE FOOD 0 


19, 
OURNE’S CATECHISM of 


R. E. R. H , 
forthe Une of Schools MANUAL, OF QF MORAL PHILO- 


London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


London: Printed by Cuoare Savitt and James Office 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County “Mig by 


Joux Witttsam Pangea and Sow, at 445, West Strand, in the same County.— 


March 29, 1836. 
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